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O..: OF THE fantastic situations of our | 
topsy-turvy times is the spectacle of two dis- 
tinguished university presidents enlisted to- 
gether with a cardinal of the church as devil’s 
advocates against one of our most enlightened 
measures of national reform. 

On October 1, 1924, William Cardinal 
O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, in a letter to 
all clergy in his diocese declared, “I would 
recommend that you bring to the attention of 
your parishioners at all the Masses on Sunday, 
October sth, the dangers hidden in the pro- 
posed Child Labor Amendment and the 
necessity of their registering during the week 
and of their voting on election day to protect 
the interests of their children.” On that Sunday 
of ill omen the proposed Amendment was 
denounced from numerous pulpits, not except- 
ing the pulpit in Holy Cross Cathedral, where 
the Cardinal presided at Solemn High Mass. 
In a referendum to the people on election day 
Massachusetts voted against ratification 696,- 
000 to 247,000. 

In 1934 Massachusetts, like the majority of 
the states, is reconsidering the Amendment. 
This year a veteran educator, Dr. Lowell, 
President Emeritus of Harvard, has taken his 
stand with the Cardinal in dreary protest, and 
in New York State the opposition is also led 
by a college president, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
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Butler of Cdlumbia University. 

Much of the opposition to the Amendment 
arises from two grounds. The first is emotional 
prejudice, a feeling akin to that which formerly 
prolonged the institution of slavery. Witness 
the fiery outburst of certain newspapers last 
month and the sentimental paragraphs about 
newsboys, after President Roosevelt, com- 
menting on the newspaper code, declared that 
the freedom of the press “is not freedom to 
work children.” The second ground of objection 
is imagined interference with parental author- 
ity to prevent little Willie from milking the 
cow and little Susie from washing the dishes. 
In fact, of course, the Amendment proposes to 
do only what the states after a century of 
agitation have not been able to accomplish: 
to remove children from the ranks of paid 
labor. 


II 


The Feperat Child Labor Amendment 
was submitted to the states by a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress in the summer of 1924. The 
record of Congress at that time was non- 
political, non-religious, non-sectional. The 
Amendment was drafted in the Senate jointly 
by a Catholic Democrat from the West and a 
Protestant Republican from the East. The 
words of the Amendment about which there is 
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so much misinformation are direct and straight- 
forward: 

“Section 1. The Congress shall have power 
to limit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of 
persons under 18 years of age. 

“Section 2. The power of the several States 
is unimpaired by this article except that the 
operation of the State laws shall be suspended 
to the extent necessary to give effect to legis- 
lation enacted by Congress.” 

The passage of the Amendment in Congress 
represented the triumph of long years of 
struggle to remove American children from 
mines, mills, and sweatshops and give them a 
civilized deal. Congress had enacted two fed- 
eral child-labor laws, in 1916 and in 1919, but 
both had in turn been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. Rejoicing over 
the proposed Amendment also proved short- 
lived. One state, Arkansas, stepped forward 
and ratified the Amendment in 1924. The 
legislatures of three states — Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin — followed in 1925, with 
Montana in 1927 and Colorado in 1931. With 
these six states ratification rested on its oars. 
Hard-boiledism had scored another temporary 
reaction. The high tide of the New Era swept 
every available infant back into the works. 


III 


In 1933, with the official abandonment 
of the New Era in favor of the New Deal, the 
rights of children again became an actual, in- 
stead of an academic, matter. Under the NRA 
child labor was ostracized for two years. The 
code of the cotton-textile industry, excluding 
from employment persons under sixteen years 
of age, established a precedent for two hundred 
other codes. By and large throughout the 
South the factories have been evacuated of 
infant labor. Children, released from mills and 
mines, are now in school where they belong. 

The nation approves of the square deal 
children are receiving under the New Deal, 
and the movement to make this condition 
permanent by constitutional amendment has 
taken on new vigor. In 1933 fourteen state 
legislatures ratified the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment, including eleven which had 
previously denounced it. The 1933 roll. of 
honor in the order of ratification consists of 
Oregon, Washington, North Dakota, Ohio, 


Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Illi- 
nois, Oklahoma, Iowa, West Virginia, Minne- 
sota, Maine, and Pennsylvania. The Amend- 
ment has now been ratified by twenty states, 
Sixteen more states are needed to complete the 
three fourths necessary for adoption. 

President Butler, in his attack on the Amend- 
ment, suggests that the Amendment is already 
dead, as more than one fourth of the legisla- 
tures voted against it nine years ago. For this 
argument he has no statutory authority. 
Again, President Butler pleads for the spread 
of social morals by custom instead of law; he 
maintains that our national attitude toward 
children is steadily improving. The answer to 
President Butler is that we do not grow good 
fast enough, and that with economic changes 
our social morals are likely to slump again. 

One of the popular objections to the Amend- 
ment is the bogey of states’ rights. But state 
regulation of child labor has proved impractical 
for a century. Uneven state laws, uneven 
economic conditions have forced children in 
one state into industrial competition with 
adults in another. Industries fly by night 
across state borders into states where child- 
labor laws are lax. The textile industry closes 
factories in New Hampshire and builds new 
ones in South Carolina. Uniformity is essential, 
and by no way can this be effected except by 
federal law. 

In our decade a new and irresistible argu- 
ment demands the nation-wide removal of 
children from American mines, factories, and 
sweatshops. Technological unemployment is a 
fact, not a fancy. Even the most optimistic 
planners of the New Deal foresee an irredu- 
cible minimum of five million permanently 
thrown out of work. Let us begin at the bottom 
of the age scale and remove forever the millions 
of our youth from competition in industry, re- 
leasing jobs for adults and giving to children 
additional years of education and preparation 
for a richer and fuller life. The future of 
America lies with the children of to-day. 

If you live in one of the twenty-eight states 
whose legislature has not yet ratified the Child 
Labor Amendment assert your citizenship by 
writing to your governor to urge action upon 
your legislature. 
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N. MAN REALLY concerned with the 
failure of the revolutionary movement in 
America need deceive himself as to the cause. 
The cause is obvious. The American revolu- 
tionary movement has stalled because it is a 
movement conceived, delivered, and nurtured 
in negatives. Its impulse is hatred. Its one 
convincing aim is the destruction of the existing 
order. Its one vital dream is the establishment 
of a repressive control which will make the de- 
struction of the existing order permanent and 
complete. And its leaders, the writers and jour- 
nalists who shape its thought, are for the most 
part intellectual terrorists, seizing whatever 
concept will most effectively destroy. There 
are, of course, great and notable exceptions. 
There are men like John Dos Passos who are 
moved by a generous passion for justice pro- 
found as the instinct of an animal. There are 
men like Edmund Wilson who are preserved 
from hatred by the pure integrity of their 
minds. But for the most part the emotion which 
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excites and inspires American revolutionary 
writers is the emotion of hate. 

And from hatred there springs no life. Not 
even when its object is worthy of its spleen. 
The Great American Capitalist and his son 
and his daughter-in-law and his banking system 
might well have been begotten explicitly for 
hatefulness. They have all the attributes of 
hatefulness: they are greedy; they are arrogant; 
they are gross; they lack honor; their existence 
insults the intelligence. It is a pleasure — al- 
most a duty — to hate them. But the emotion 
with which they are regarded is hatred never- 
theless. And hatred merely kills. To crucify a 
banker in the name of the brotherhood of man 
is to crucify a banker and no more. Unless 
it serve to justify Carl Sandburg’s pungent 
saying that the brotherhood of man “is some- 
times not so much a beautiful dream as a 
humiliating reality.” 

The great vice of hatred, the reason why 
moralists have condemned it, is that it brings 
about, not the creation of new life, but merely 
the destruction of old. The man who carries 
his loathing tied around his neck like a dead 
bird has but one notion of heaven — to be rid 
of the rotting thing. And to be rid of evil is 
not to obtain good. Revolutions which are 
made merely against the existing world are 
inevitably made in its opposite — which is to 
say in its image. And revolutionary thinking 
of the so-called realistic and scientific kind 
which develops the future inevitably, and by 
inescapable evolution, out of the ills of the 
present and the evils of the past is revolution- 
ary thinking in which all the virtues of to- 
morrow are merely the absence of the vices of 
to-day. It is a wonderful thing for men living 
under exploitation to look forward to the day 
when they shall no longer live under exploita- 
tion. But it is also a wonderful thing for a man 
living under the agony of a wound to look 
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forward to the day when the agony of the 
wound shall be gone. And nevertheless absence 
of pain, as almost all men have learned who 
have experienced it, is not at all the same thing 
as the presence of pleasure. 

It is for this reason that so much of the 
revolutionary writing of our time is flat. Or 
rather it is for this reason that so much of it 
sounds flat in the crisis of the spirit in which 
we find ourselves. In casual times there is a 
considerable excitement and satisfaction to be 
taken from the magazine articles and the books 
and the editorials which let fly at the plate- 
glass windows of the world with anything 
which may have weight enough to break them. 
But in years such as these men require some- 
thing else. They require a believable purpose in 
destruction. They require a believable picture 
of something better to come. And when they 
are given instead a kind of intellectual mis- 
representation and fraud — when the promises 
implied in a writer’s indictment of the existing 
world are never, in his prophecies of a better 
world, performed — the result is a sense of flat- 
ness and disillusion and defeat. The preamble, 
the instigation to revolt, may be as persuasive 
as it pleases. The Whereas-es may explode 
like trench bombs. The detonations may be 
superb. Capitalism may hang in tatters of 
bloody meat along the wire. But if the rest is 
rubbish, if the Therefores, the conclusions 
march in upon the conquered field like the four 
Fratellinis introduced by a ten-day bombard- 
ment, the net result will be disappointing. And 
if the world is informed that this disappoint- 
ment is the glorious victory for which the wars 
are all to be fought, the sentiment of disap- 
pointment may be sharpened to disgust. It is 
not enough to tell a man that, after so much 
suffering and so many years, he may at last, 
and as the ultimate reward, set up a small, 
blank tombstone burying the past. 


II 


Bor tue most curious effects of this pas- 
sion for the negative are to be seen, not among 
revolutionary writings, but among revolution- 
ary writers. Nowhere in our time is it possible 
to discover a more devious self-contradiction 
and defeat than among the intellectuals of the 
Left. Men whose personal inclinations, whose 
artistic necessities lead them to desire the 


greatest bodily and spiritual freedom use 
their entire influence and all the power of 
their art to advance an order under which 
neither bodily nor spiritual freedom can exist 
— their sole reason being that only such an or- 
der can terminate the practices of men whom 
they detest. But to act in opposition to one’s 
own best interests in order to destroy one’s 
enemy is not to act as a free man. And to 
replace Mr. Insull merely by that which will 
make Mr. Insull’s return impossible is to 
grant Mr. Insull the greatest privilege one gen- 
eration can bestow upon another — the kingly 
privilege of fixing the succession to the throne. 
If only an iron tombstone will keep Mr. Insull 
from rising then it is Mr. Insull who has de- 
signed the iron tombstone. And its angel will 
wear, with perfect logical appropriateness, Mr. 
Insull’s face in anatomical and posterior reverse. 

What is necessary to the free man, what is 
above all necessary to the free writer is to 
consider without reference to bis enemies the kind 
of world he himself would like to bring about. 
That world for all artists, for all men of spirit 
is the democratic world, the world in which a 
man is free to do his own work, the world in 
which a man may think as he pleases, the world 
in which a man may, with the complete respon- 
sibility of a mature individual, control his 
proper life. There are only two objections to 
the democratic world. One is that it has been 
destroyed by the practices of capitalism. The 
other is that it is difficult of realization in an 
industrial society. Both in essence come down 
to the same thing: that the re-establishment of 
democracy in modern America would be a very 
difficult thing. 

As to that there is one point to be made at 
the outset. Democracy has always been difficult 
of realization. It is the most difficult of all 
known forms of government to administer. It 
was difficult in 1787. It was the opinion of 
Hamilton that it was impossibly difficult. But 
the reason why it is difficult is precisely that 
it is designed not in the interest of economic 
efficiency or political expediency but in the 
interest of the richest and freest human life. 
It is therefore at a disadvantage in compari- 
son with all forms of autocratic government 
designed solely in the interest of efficiency — 
forms of government which either ignore al- 
together the problem of a decent and human 
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life for the members of society or postpone its 
consideration to some unnamed future day 
when, after the sacrifice of many generations 
to tyranny, the good life is assumed to follow 
in some mysterious way of its own volition. 
But such disadvantage is a challenge, not an 
obstacle. And particularly is it a challenge to 
the artist. There are, it is true, a certain 
number of artists who do not desire freedom 
and responsibility; who do not wish to be 
remitted to their own lives, naked against an 
unknown universe; who long, instead, for a social 
womb to which they may return and wheresafely 
they may lie while the blood of a social organ- 
ism is pumped through their hearts in substitu- 
tion for their own blood, and the thoughts 
of a social mind are dreamed through their 
brains in substitution for their own thoughts. 
These are the men who announce that the old 
vitality is dead, and that the new art will be 
the mass expression of a conglomerate mind. 
They are the spiritual infants whose sole 
longing is to cuddle back into the anonymous 
and undemanding dark. For the rest, for the 
adult, for those who accept the responsibilities 
of their lives, the fact that democracy is the 
most difficult of governments is the highest of 
commendations — the greatest praise. 

They will ask only one question — whether 
the difficulties are so great as to be insurmount- 
able. And they will make these two discoveries: 
that so far as the war between democracy and 
capitalistic exploitation is concerned the diffi- 
culties are considerably less than those to be 
anticipated in a war between capitalism and 
any of the now-fashionable forms of dictator- 
ship; that so far as the application of democracy 
to an industrial society is concerned, the diffi- 
culties are far greater than those incident to 
the application of a dictatorship to an in- 
dustrial society. 

The first must be obvious. When it is pro- 
posed to replace capitalism with a dictatorship 
of the proletariat or of the middle classes 
or of any other special group in the community, 
many Americans who hate capitalism will 
nevertheless defend it, because they will hate 
the alternative more. It is of course true that a 
dictatorship, once established, will make the 
return of the predatory capitalist much more 
difficult than can a democratic government. 
It is the democratic form of government which 
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capitalists have so successfully hi-jacked in the 
past. But it is, for all that, possible, with effort, 
to protect a democracy against the Wiggins. 
Which is the only point to be proved. 


Ill 


The SECOND variety of difficulty requires 
more attention, for it is this difficulty which 
leads to the common and sneering dismissal of 
democracy by the gentlemen of the Left. The 
contention usually made is that democracy is 
an expression of individualism, that the indus- 
trial age is collectivist, and that therefore 
democracy is finished. If these cant terms are 
translated back into the English language it 
will be discovered that what is meant is merely 
this: democracy was all right in a world in 
which people lived separate lives, and in which 
the sole function of government was to keep 
them from breaking into each other’s houses; 
but democracy is all wrong in a world in which 
people are drawn by the efficiency of their 
machines into a life so complicated that the 
function of government must be to control 
almost everything. Now the answer to that 
contention is very simple indeed. It is one word: 
“Why?” Political democracy, the kind of de- 
mocracy of which we keep the empty shell to- 
day, may be incompetent to run an industrial 
society. But who contends that the political 
democracy embalmed by the Republican Party 
since the Civil War is democracy? And the 
individualism of the Empire Builders, the kind 
of individualism which is all rights and no 
duties, may be incompatible with govern- 
mental control of industry. But who contends 
that the individualism of the Empire Builders 
is the individualism of the democratic ideal? 
There is, as a matter of fact, considerable proof 
that that kind of individualism, the kind of 
individualism around which the conservatives 
now wrap the sacred garment of the Constitu- 
tion, was unknown to constitutional law before 
1865. True democracy is a form of government 
in which the control of society lies eventually in 
the hands of all its members. It is in theory as 
applicable to the control of industry as to the 
control of those political fields in which it has 
traditionally operated. All that is necessary is 
to find a technique of control. And such 
techniques, difficult though they may be, have 
already been suggested — the most important 
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doubtless being techniques for the democratic 
control of credit. If they can be worked out to 
practical demonstration then it will be clear 
that the difficulties of applying democratic 
control to an industrial society are not in- 
surmountable. 

The whole question to my mind comes down 
to this: shall we in America be driven by our 
hatred of the existing system or drawn by our 
hopes for the new? Shall we move directly 
toward the best kind of life we can conceive, 
even though the means be difficult, or shall we 
take the easier and brutal short cut to an 
efficient control of industrial society by dicta- 
torship — hoping eventually for that far, far 
distant, classless society which Karl Marx per- 
mitted his congregations to glimpse over the 
million heads of many sacrificed and immolated 
generations — that classless society which re- 
treats as rapidly as communism with its 
privileged class advances? 

To talk of “the best kind of life” is to invite 
the charge of Utopianism. And I accept the 
charge. There is no possible substitute for 
Utopian thinking. Certain admirers of the 
great founder of modern socialism remark with 
enthusiasm that his contribution to that theory 
was to make scientific and precise what had 
before been ideal and visionary. It is a charac- 
teristic nineteenth-century commendation, and 
one which carries its own retort in an age which 
understands a little better just how romantic 
all the talk of the finality and precision of 
science was. The truth is that there is no 
substitute for Utopia and no substitute for 
hope, and that the moment men give up the 
right to invent, however extravagantly, their 


own future and submit themselves, as the 
communists and the capitalists tell them 
they must, to inevitable economic law, the life 
goes out of them. The democratic ideal is 
despised by the Marxians as a foolish and 
improbable aspiration too lofty for the actual 
facts of life, but the actual facts of the Marxian 
substitute have failed to catch the imaginations 
of any but the most cruelly oppressed and 
injured men. Let no man miss the point of Mr, 
Roosevelt’s hold upon the minds of the citizens 
of this republic. Men’s minds are fired by Mr. 
Roosevelt because they are sick to nausea of 
the rich bankers and their economists upon 
the one side and the great revolutionaries and 
their economists upon the other, repeating over 
and over that the world is ruled by incontro- 
vertible economic laws which it is not only 
blasphemy but idiocy to oppose, and which 
lead inevitably to certain fixed and inescapable 
conclusions. It is not the first time the world 
has been told it existed in a closed system of 
which the rules were comprehensible only to 
the doctors. And from the human point of 
view it is almost irrelevant whether or not Mr. 
Roosevelt’s particular attempt to break out 
of the cage is successful. What is important is 
the attempt — and the reaction to that attempt 
on the part of the people of this nation. It is 
only to the free, inventive gestures of the human 
soul that men wholly and believingly respond. 
They will, in a crisis, rise against arrogance. 
They may, for a time, fight from hatred. But 
only to hope will they give themselves entirely. 
And only writers writing out of hope can lead 
them to anything more permanent than the 
barricades. 
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1. was A bright and sunny day in a min- 
ing camp in West Virginia, and a relief worker 
was walking down between two rows of houses, 
talking to a stranger as she went. 

“In this house here, where we are going 
now,” she said, “lives a young couple with two 
children. They have done remarkably well 
with the garden they started. He was a farmer 
before he came to the mines, and she is a very 
energetic young woman. She has canned dozens 
and dozens of things and sold all she is able in a 
nearby town. But their neighbors are not so 
fortunate. Right next door there is a family 
where the children undoubtedly have tuber- 
culosis.” 

By this time we had reached the steps. We 
found the interior of the house clean, although 
the young woman who let us in apologized for 
the fact that her children were rather dirty, 
and her kitchen full of the mess which canning 
creates. It was easy to see that here was a 
young woman who was trying hard to bring 
up a healthy family and who had the standards 
of good and well-planned farm living in her 
mind. Before we had talked ten minutes, she 
asked the relief worker eagerly, “Is there any 
chance that we can get some land?” She knew 
that an effort was being made to persuade 
either the state or the mining companies to 
divide some land amongst the unemployed 
miners and she was most anxious to remove her 
children from the danger of tuberculosis and 
the family across the way, where the men spent 
a good deal of time drinking. 

The case worker answered, “Yes, we hope 
that something will be done.” As she emerged, 
she sighed a little and said, “I wonder when 
it will be done or if it will be done in time to 
Save any of these people.” They had never 
heard of “subsistence farms” but they were 
the kind of people ideally suited to go and live 


on one. 


II 


The OBJECTIVE of subsistence farming is 
not to compete with regular farming or add 
to the burden of agricultural overproduction. 
The idea is that families engaged in subsistence 
farming consume their own garden products 
locally instead of sending them to distant 
markets. They are not expected to support 
themselves entirely by raising food, like the 
successful commercial farmers of the country. 
The plan is that they shall be situated near 
enough to an‘ industry for one member of the 
family to be employed in a factory a sufficient 
number of days in the year to bring in the 
amount of money needed to pay for the things 
which the families must have and cannot pro- 
duce for themselves. In this way farming will 
be helped by industry, and industry will be 
helped by farming. There will be no competi- 
tion with agriculture nor with industry. Indus- 
try must be centralized in order to clear up the 
congested slum areas of our big cities. Subsist- 
ence farms will make possible shorter hours of 
work in the factories as well as the decentraliza- 
tion of crowded populations. 

This new self-supporting manner of Ameri- 
can living is being projected under the direction 
of the Division of Subsistence Homesteads of 
the Department of the Interior. Last spring 
$25,000,000 was appropriated for study and 
practical illustration of this idea of new social 
and economic units. We have several models to 
build upon in this country, and there is always 
the example of the self-sufficiency of village 
life in France. Round about the country vari- 
ous model projects are being planned. In Mon- 
mouth County, New Jersey, a community is 
being projected for two hundred families of 
Jewish needle workers from nearby crowded 
manufacturing cities. A factory is to be built 
for their use; the best soil is to be set aside for 
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homesteads; and the less fertile land is to be 
devoted to co-operative agriculture to serve 
solely the consumption of this community. 


Ill 


Recenrty I have observed at first hand 
the subsistence-farming project near Reeds- 
ville, West Virginia. In that state a great many 
mines have closed down; some will probably 
never reopen; some may reopen for a certain 
number of days a week during part of every 
year. It is being urged upon the owners of 
these mines that they use the land which they 
own above the ground for this new type of sub- 
sistence farm. The miners can still work in the 
mines even though their jobs may not be 
steady day in and day out. 

The government experiment near Reeds- 
ville is designed to provide for one hundred 
twenty-five families especially chosen from 
those miners who are permanently out of work. 
The West Virginia College of Agriculture had 
made a study of unemployed miners’ families 
and found that many of them had come to the 
mines only within the last few years and be- 
cause they were attracted by the very high 
wages paid. The high wages, alas, lasted in 
some cases not even long enough to pay for the 
cheap car bought on the installment plan, and 
these homes are devoid of all improvements. 
Living conditions in the mining villages are so 
bad that many of the families who have come 
from farms long to get back again. There is 
good land available for the Reedsville project, 
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with watershed hills and a certain amount of 
valley bottom, typical of much of the West 
Virginia farming land. A factory will supply 
the industry, and every homestead will have 
five acres. There will be some land suitable for 
pasture only, which will be owned by the com- 
munity and operated on model co-operative 
principles. The houses, while very simple, are 
being planned to meet the needs and aspira- 
tions for comfort of the people who are going to 
live in them. They want certain very definite 
things, among these a chance to be clean, a 
shower or a bathtub in every house, a suitable 
tub in which to wash clothes, enough room so 
that each member of the family can have a bed 
of his own. These desires suggest some of the 
things which the miners lack in their present 
houses. 

Some of the men who have been building the 
foundations for the first fifty houses, which 
are now nearing completion, will probably oc- 
cupy them. You hear one builder saying, “I 
want to live on a hill,” while another man de- 
clares emphatically, “I don’t like hills.”” Each 
farm family will plan for crops suited to its 
own land: the man who chooses to live down in 
the valley will grow one thing, and the man on 
the hillside another. Both men will have, during 
their first year, the advantage of expert advice 
and direction from the State College of Agri- 
culture. 

These new farming families will all remain 
on public relief until the factory is opened and 
the first crops are harvested; but when a 
family makes its first payment the title to the 
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land will pass to the individual homesteader. 
In twenty or thirty years the individual will 
own it free and clear of debt. This plan varies 
in different projects. 

Plowing was going on near Reedsville all 
through last autumn. Now roads are being 
built. The question of the type of government 
which the community wishes to set up is a 
dificult one, but it is hoped that some way 
will be found to organize a town-meeting type 
which may be changed easily to fit into the 
state government at the end of the first year. 

There are in the vicinity a number of high 
schools which can accommodate the children 
who will be sent to them. An old barn is to be 
converted into a local grammar school and 
made attractive under the direction of the 
Department of Education. In this building a 
number of experiments will be tried: for in- 
stance, it may be possible to give more voca- 
tional guidance and more handicraft work 
than is usually done in schools. It may also be 
feasible to have a nursery school to which the 
mothers themselves may come for a couple of 
hours at definite times during the week to co- 
operate with the teachers and learn how best 
to feed and discipline their children. 

All these things are being discussed, and 
some will be actually tried out. There is the 
possibility that one hundred twenty-five fami- 
lies will be too few for this community of 
graduate miners, and that the population will 
have to be enlarged. Eventually there may be 
two or three factories instead of one, but in 
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any case the farms will be kept out of competi- 
tion with those farms which are run for profit. 


IV 


IL: tHe West Virginia experiment suc- 
ceeds it may be the model for many other simi- 
lar plans throughout the United States. It is 
easy to see in advance, however, that the peo- 
ple living on these subsistence farms will be far 
more secure than the unemployed people living 
to-day in towns, whether small or large. It is 
possible, too, that on these farmsteads home 
crafts of different kinds may be started which 
will furnish added income. The Editor has 
asked me not to fail to mention in passing the 
modest village furniture industry of which I 
have for several years been chairman in Dutch- 
ess County, New York. 

If directed from some central point where 
good designs and color schemes may be fur- 
nished by really good artists, and the products 
marketed in some co-operative way, a limited 
but still a good and remunerative occupation 
may be furnished to those who stay at home 
on the farms and yet can find spare time to do 
hand work. 

We shall know more about subsistence farm- 
ing when the first new projects have been 
working for a number of years. Already there 
is hope that this program will solve the diffi- 
culties of a good many people throughout our 
country who are now suffering from unemploy- 
ment or the inability to better the poor stand- 
ards of living imposed on them by slums and 
congested areas. 


KITCHEN 
wxise* 


Department of the Interior 
Plan 501 — Proposed Subsistence Home 
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ANONYMOUS 


I AM a single woman and forty and I 
know right well that I am not standing with 
expectant feet on the threshold of life. No 
religion, no brand of scientific optimism, no 
cheer leader for middle age can alter this con- 
viction. For forty years I have literally been 
drugged with sentimentality. It was bred in 
me, fostered in me. Its principles — exaltation 
of soul, sublimation of passion, my mission in 
life to glorify God, marriage pre-eminently a 
soul union, a virtuous woman more to be 
desired than fine gold — were so embedded in 
my being that they sealed every sense to 
reality. And now, at forty, through a grim 
determination to be an individual and not an 
echo of my parents, I have happened upon 
myself, have literally been jerked, cata- 
pulted — no word is vigorous enough to ex- 
press the propulsion —out of the pleasant 
paths of sentimentality into the realism that is 
life. The Adam within me has turned at bay 
and whipped out the offending angel. “Ye 
gods!” I find myself saying, “How could I, 
endowed with a normal amount of intelligence, 
have believed these airy nothings — this ho- 
kum — for so long! Fool! fool! fool! that I 
have been!” 

The noble army of sentimentalists inspires 
me no longer. I fling back in their faces all the 
pale chittering substitutes for truth on which 
I have been bred. I am so sick to death of their 
jam and judicious advice, so consumed with 
righteous indignation that, forgetful of all the 
amenities — good breeding, the injunctions of 
the fine old Episcopal catechism on which I was 
reared, and even Uncle Sam’s English, by 
propagation of which I earn my living — I am 
driven in self-defense to blurt out: “Life begins 
at forty? Like hell it does!” 

I can’t, of course, speak for the whole human 
race. I know that. I am aware that readers 
will, doubtless, contend at the outset that 


mine is rather a special case. A spinster and a 
schoolteacher, cursed as a child with fanati- 
cally pious parents — what could she expect 
but unhappiness? I must be adjudged a unique 
example. So they will reason, perhaps; yet I am 
not so sure. Is my case really exceptional? In 
another twenty or thirty years from now, it 
may happen that people with forty years be- 
hind them can well be adjured to start life 
successfully all over again. Twenty or thirty 
years ago it might have been done. But not 
now! People to-day — and women especially — 
from thirty-five to forty-five are a damned 
race. They may be found on every hand — 
impotent Rachels, weeping, not for their chil- 
dren, but for lost womanhood, refusing to be 
comforted simply because no comfort is possible. 
They have been caught in the maelstrom of 
a new era. In its unprecedented appraisals, in 
its nonconforming shifts in values it has swept 
from them everything they were taught to 
believe. Their standards, the ideals on which 
they prided themselves are now explained 
away as maladjustments. Their confidence in a 
personal God and the comforting belief in the 
resurrection of the body have been snatched 
away by the knowledge of cosmic rays that are 
perpetually re-creating swarming solar systems. 
Everything that meant life to them has 
crackled and gone up in smoke. For them the 
old things are shattered, and they cannot 
adjust themselves to the new. 

And what is offered them? Health, exercise, 
diet, a sane regimen of work and play! Imagine 
writing two hundred pages of advice on such 
obvious things for an intelligent person! 
Where is the book that will suggest substitutes 
for the things that do make up a woman’s life? 
Give us an equivalent for desire! an alternative 
for the joyous romance that youth monopo- 
lizes! Find for us the charm that will check the 
ebbing tides of a woman’s love life! Show us 
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that love can be romantic at forty — that it is 
indeed possible to enjoy to the full, in that 
much-to-be-desired decade, the passionate ex- 
perience of love that every woman has a right 
to feel! Point us to something that can take 
the place of the bliss of sex attraction, intimate 
union with a mate, romance, sentiment — all 
the vital things that the forties take away! I 
tell you that countless women — not one ex- 
ceptional spinster — know that there are no 
substitutes for these things. 

And what is more, being a spinster hasn’t 
much to do with the situation. 
I do know that many women of 
forty to-day are married. They 
are not spinsters like me, but — 
I wonder! They’re spinster- 
minded! It is a well-known fact 
that married women can be 
spinster-minded, and spinsters 
can be capable of realizing all 
that married love means. Only 
a few months ago I was talk- 
ing with a friend —a married 
woman of forty-five — reserved, 
inexpressive, brought up, even 
as I, in a religious home. But 
she is now a leader in social 
circles and seemed to me to 
have made a splendid adjust- 
ment. A little girl, the daughter 
of a friend of ours, was the sub- 
ject of our conversation. I re- 
marked that I rather held with 
Adler’s view that there is a 
tendency to-day to explain to 
children more than they can 
properly grasp about bodily functions, and that 
this method was almost as bad as the old fashion 
of concealing all sex information from a child. 
To my amazement this refined, cultured, reli- 
gious woman — an estimable product of a 
Puritan upbringing — turned upon me with a 
virility and fierceness that did my soul good. 
“Listen!” she said. “Let me tell you that any 
extreme of honesty is better — far better — 
than the ignorance and lies on which I was 
reared! My marriage is a frightful nightmare. 
I cannot adjust myself to it! I merely school 
myself to endure it!” 

As I sat there, I realized that her curse was 
that her upbringing had made her spinster- 


minded. Impulsively I wanted to open my 
heart — to tell her the poignant tale of my own 
adjustment. But I was too stunned by the 
thought that to-day I might have been just 
such a tragic figure, had I married twenty 
years ago. She went on to say that in every 
personal relation with her husband she found 
herself tortured by doubts — fears that per- 
haps the ideas on which she had been raised 
might after all be right, and her husband’s 
ideas on sex all wrong. You can’t make bright 
and happy people by tinkering with the memo- 
ries of an enslaved childhood. 
The memories of this woman’s 
childhood made it impossible for 
her to escape from the torment- 
ing “perhaps” that continues to 
wreck her love life and her hus- 
band’s. For their children’s 
sake they are seeing the thing 
through — a mockery of a mar- 
riage with no compatibility, no 
common love experience, no 
satisfaction. 

Yes, it is all too tragically 
true that life does end at forty 
for many. One has only to con- 
sider what life means to an 
honest, robust, normal woman 
to realize how true this is. I 
know, like scores of other 
women, what I need in order to 
live. To me life is a trinity of 
needs — money, a mission, and 
a man. At twenty there was a 
possibility that I might find all 
three. At forty I haven’t even a 

sporting chance at any of them. I find myself 
doomed to exist on makeshifts —a salary, a 
job, and other women’s husbands. And no 
matter how sublime the courage she feigns, no 
woman has ever lived the more abundant life 
on substitutions. What scope is there at forty 
for the satisfying of these needs? 


THE VICTORIAN POVERTY HOAX 


Fsr, money. Thousands will, I suppose, 
denounce me for listing as one of the vital needs 
of a woman this “root of all evil.” How readily 
the very old, trite phrase — as out-dated as the 
precepts it expressed — comes to my mind! 
Let them denounce! Let them rave! It is in 
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the very nature of sentimentality to deny the 
anxieties of poverty — which far transcend 
those of riches. But I am not talking of riches 
here but merely of money, money that 
makes food and clothes and education and 
health and play —all the necessities in that 
composite thing called life — possible. A few 
years ago I would have extolled the virtues of 
the Lady Poverty as zealously as any of her 
worshipers. But I have turned apostate — 
thank God! Listen to some of the poverty 
propaganda on which I and many of the 
children of my generation were raised: 

Should all the banks of Britain break, 

The Bank of England smash, 


Bring in your notes to Zion’s Bank; 
You'll surely find your cash. 


There is a sharp thrust in the irony of such 
admonition in these days of smashing banks; 
for I have not yet discovered that Zion’s notes 
are acceptable either at grocery or dry-goods 
stores! 

Here’s another nugget of sentimentalism, 
“beautiful but dumb,” as schoolboys say: 


My gold is laid up in sunsets, safe from thieves, 
And all my current silver is in the stars. 


Well, it’s as useful there as in the frozen assets 
of worthless banks — except that there is at 
least the expectation of an occasional dividend 
from the latter, if ever thawing sets in. 

And yet another! I could quote on to the 
crack of doom, but for the sake of brevity let 
us contend with Matthew Arnold that what is 
told three times is true! 

They say that other girls are rich 
And sport with toy and gem; 

It may be so, and yet — I think 
I do not envy them. 


My jewels are the primrose pale, 
The bindweed, and the rose. . . . 


Now I ask you! No one has a keener apprecia- 
tion of flowers than I, but when we make 
them synonymous with material commodities 
and present them as such to a child’s receptive 
mind we are doing nothing short of lying. 
Esdras may have subsisted for forty days — 
or was it years? — on rose leaves and dew (and 
the depression may drive us to it yet) but he 
did not teach in a country day school from 
eight to five; and if we want to raise our chil- 
dren to be Essenes we should realize that 
twentieth-century civilization is not a favor- 
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able environment for them. To have jewels and 
pretty clothes is the birthright of every woman 
— they are an integral part of her femininity. 
She must have them if she is to be a success, 
either in the business world or in her home. I 
myself don’t hold much with poinsettia lips, 
plucked eyebrows — suggestive of dear little 
girls from Japan—or coral fingernails and 
toenails. But then I haven’t a man’s eye either 
for beauty or for that elusive thing called 
“it”; and, say what you like, these embellish- 
ments seem to bring results for the elemental 
desire in every woman’s heart — the attraction 
of a male! 

It is my experience that the people who claim 
that money is a non-essential are the ones that 
live on the earnings of others. From the time I 
was eighteen I have worked to support indigent 
members of my family. A place for a while in 
the breadline or its equivalent — had I been 
hard-hearted enough to insist on it — might 
have made them set a little higher value on the 
money that I was handing to them. But I got 
the true sentimental kick out of it — conscien- 
tiously felt that I was constrained to do out 
the duty like the disconsolate Caponsacchi. 
True, time and again, practical, disquieting 
thoughts would assail me, as I began to hear 
behind me “the yelping of the mustering 
years,” on what would be my lot in my old age, 
since there was no one to whom J could be 
presented as a duty. But I put the thought 
from me because it was too frightening. It was 
truth — stark and ugly — and sentimentality 
is at odds with truth. 

Imagine the shock when a minister — of all 
people — told me bluntly that I was immoral 
in my attitude to my family. The accusation 
cut so deep that I heard him through. He 
declared that it was immoral to make parasites 
of others and of myself, for at the rate I was 
going I would not be self-supporting when I 
was too old to work. But I had been saving on 
the side, after meeting what I looked upon as 
my responsibilities, to that end. I watched my 
savings grow — slowly, of course, but surely. 
In moments of despondency I would often 
take out my bankbook and find the figures 
that were said to symbolize gold — hard food, 
perhaps, for Midas — but appetizing morsels 
for me — extremely good to look upon. Then 
eighteen months ago the bank with my savings 
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of nearly twenty years closed! 

So here am I at forty, when I should be 
conserving my energies and beginning to live — 
as those who are wiser than I state — faced 
with the necessity of starting all over again to 
save for my old age. That is how life is begin- 
ning for me at forty! Oh, the situation may be 
faced with Pollyanna philosophy. I have good 
health, an excellent job, friends. Many are in 
the same boat with me —a damn sight too 
many — and many are worse off, having lost 
savings and job. But Pollyanna be damned! I 
had no right to lose my money! God knows I 
worked hard enough to earn it and stinted 
myself of many things I could have enjoyed 
to save it. The well-intentioned friends who 
persist in telling me to count my blessings 
instead of cursing the bank make me see red. 
I am seized with a sincere and wholesome 
desire to throttle them as I wanted to throttle 
a very pious lady who recently, commenting 
on her joy in inheriting a large legacy, said to 
me with colossal self-satisfaction, ‘““Ah, my 
dear, let this prove to you that it does pay to 
serve the Lord diligently. See my reward.” 

Yes, money is an essential in my life, and it 
will continue to be an essential in every 
woman’s life so long as men continue to fall for 
Paris frocks, coiffures of the beauty-parlor 
brand, lotus-tipped fingers, and dainty lingerie. 
But let a woman start out to make money 
honestly at forty, and what does she find? 
She must dye her hair, take facials regularly, 
wear uplift brassieres, exercise to keep thin 
through the waist line — in short, do every- 
thing in her power to hide the truth that she 
has reached this delectable decade — the 
forties — with all its accumulated wisdom and 
experience for which the world is thirsting. 
Lies! lies! lies! The world wants youth, not 
middle age. Our scientists pilgrimage in pursuit 
of it; it is the fabric of which our dreams of 
immortality are made; and at forty — whether 
we want to face the unpleasant truth or not — 
youth is over and done. 


THE WOMAN’S PLACE 


So mucu for money! How about a wom- 
an’s second need —a mission? I purposely 
choose the word “mission” instead of “em- 
ployment” or “ profession,” for mission denotes 
that for which one is sent or called or even 


predestined, if you will. I hold that a woman’s 
mission is to look after a home, to bear chil- 
dren, and rear them. Not promiscuously, of 
course, but intelligently, for the man she loves, 
and enlightened by a study of eugenics. I never 
hear the words, “God blessed them and said 
be fruitful and multiply,” without being emo- 
tionally stirred in the deeps of my being by a 
consciousness that the Creator’s fiat included 
me. I want with all my heart to produce, to 
create, to make my days long in the land by 
giving birth to at least one child. I was never 
fashioned, physically or emotionally, to be the 
celibate sentimentality has made of me. Even 
in childhood, when asceticism was being 
assiduously fostered in me, I was intensely 
interested in my body. The life of pure spirit 
held out to me irked me. I wanted to cuddle 
dolls as well as listen to the Bible. I wanted to 
kiss little boys. I wanted to run around without 
any clothes on. It was as though Nature had 
given me a healthy body to protect me from 
the disaster of too much soul in a physical 
world. And life put its first question, its first 
wonder, its first appeal to my heart through 
the living whirl of motion that was my body — 
me. 

And all to what avail? When I could have 
married I was so ignorant of what marriage 
entails that I actually believed that when a 
man came a-wooing he was seeking a soul 
union. Husbands were pure emanations of 
spirit as personified in Galahad and Saint Paul. 
Men with other motives were all “sons of 
Belial given to insolence and wine!” So Milton 
taught me — yet he had three wives! My ideas 
as to how children came would class me with 
the village idiot. I know now (at forty, when 
it is too late) that men — yes, and good men, 
too — are primarily interested in a woman’s 
body. They do admire intelligence and a 
degree of spirituality; they esteem a woman 
for such qualities. But what have such cold 
verbs as “admire” and “esteem” to do with 
married love? What does a man ask for in a 
wife? Health, certainly, to insure the vigor of 
their children; intelligence to order the home as 
efficiently as a business partner; but, above 
all, ability to love and be loved. They want a 
woman who can be swept by desire at her 
husband’s arousing. When a woman is frankly 
educated in health, with a view to child- 
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bearing; in knowledge, with home-making as 
its aim; and in sex, with the understanding that 
it is the most important factor in marriage, 
then divorce will begin to be outdated. 

At forty what are the chances of a woman’s 
finding and fulfilling her mission in life? Any 
honest doctor will warn her that childbearing 
in the forties is difficult and even dangerous. 
It isn’t fair to the mother, for the after effects 
may be felt through the rest of her life; it is not 
fair to the husband, for he may have a semi- 
invalid on his hands; it is not fair to the child, 
for he runs a definite risk of being injured at 
birth and also starts life with the handicap of 
having middle-aged parents who find it difficult 
to recapture childhood with him. I know that 
women of forty do bear children, but it is at 
serious risk if the first child comes then. I also 
know that there are skilful surgical ways of 
helping nature to accomplish at forty what she 
does easily in youth — Cesareans, for ex- 
ample. But at best these are divergences from 
the normal. And even if the birth can be satis- 
factorily handled it is an even harder task to 
find a husband when a woman is in her forties. 
The best men are married; and the bachelors 
are so pathetically set in their ways and so 
anxious to impress one with their youth, which 
they are conscious is slipping away, that they 
are apt to choose a young wife. 

So what remains for me to do? Instead of 
fulfilling my womanhood I choose a profession 
and pretend I prefer it. Instead of rearing my 
own children I harry myself to death rearing 
other women’s children — thankless job at the 
best! I win a fair measure of success — but my 
heart is empty. I continue to fool myself into 
the belief that I am living. I look toward old 
age with apprehension: “the pulp so bitter, 
how shall taste the rind?” — God knows. 

I bolster up my courage by declaring that I 
am engaged in the noblest of all duties (after 
motherhood) — that of schoolteacher. Yet the 
fact is that there is no one so subject to taunts 
and ridicule, no one who is made the butt of 
more scurrilous jests— except perhaps the 
maiden aunt who is more often than not the 
doormat of her married sisters and almost 
always teaches for a living — than that perfect 
type of good, heroic womanhood, the school- 
teacher. 


Not long ago a lady with the blood of 
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colonial ancestors making blue her veins 
remarked at dinner: “Think of it, they are 
bringing up my husband’s niece — that lovely 
girl — to be a common schoolteacher!” Then, 
an awkward pause making her realize that | 
represented that common profession, she 
added, “Oh, somehow I never think of you as 
a schoolteacher!” 

Month after month at faculty meetings I 
hear the virtues and privileges of the school- 
teacher extolled, and am reminded that I ama 
molder of the immortal souls of children. | 
listen, outwardly acquiescent, inwardly at 
white heat, wondering what would happen to 
me and my job if I were suddenly to arise and 
declare that I am not at all persuaded that my 
pupils have souls; that for twenty years I have 
found little to justify that belief. But I am too 
wise to be honest. It’s a great consoling game, 
this make believe, and I have been taught to 
play it well. But truth at times has its way. 

On lonely evenings I take out letters from 
my files and read the flattering comments from 
parents — many of them in high places — and 
from principals. How good they look! How 
inspiring they sound! What more could any 
woman ask! “It is impossible to thank you for 
what you have done for our son.” “Some day 
we hope you will reap the rich reward that 
your patience and skill, as revealed in your 
handling of our son, deserve.” “Without exag- 
geration, I must say that your influence on my 
boy has been deeper and better than that of 
any other individual with whom he has come 
in contact. If I can help you in any way at any 
time, I would appreciate it if you will give me 
the privilege of doing so.”’ “ May I choose this 
time of reappointment to tell you that your 
position on the faculty means a great deal to 
the school — parents, boys, your colleagues, 
and myself included. I sincerely thank you for 
all you have done and are still doing for us.” 
Balm indeed — after twenty years of classroom 
service! But more often than not as I read my 
eyes become blurred; a lump rises in my throat; 
a wet blot appears on the page before me. What 
do all these commendations mean to me? 
Behind the successful schoolteacher is the real 
me — a lonely woman in the forties who has 
failed in her mission in life. The real appraisal 
of my success is to be found, not in these 
glowing tributes, but rather in the bit of poign- 
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ant doggerel I used to think so funny in my 
schoolgirl days: 

Teachee schoolee all the dayee; 

Correctee papers all the nightee; 


Poor old maidee, no man lovee; 
No man kissee; no man huggee! 


Too LATE FOR LOVE 


Ano lastly, a woman’s need of a man — 
a mate. This is so elemental a necessity that 
one hardly needs to enlarge upon it. Before 
time was, this was — the first impulse of God’s 
plan in a physical universe: “male and female 
created he them.” I know there are abnormal 
women who — due to some physical deficiency 
or a carefully built up escape-reaction — swear 
that they have no need for a man. The real 
fact is that they are incapable of enjoying men 
— so they become recluses and denounce their 
more fortunate sisters. Spinsterhood is at 
variance with the very word “life.” And every 
woman knows that she begins to live when she 
is loved by a man — and not till then. Men 
and women were created to need one another. 
The single woman is driven to confess that she 
needs a man in her apartment to shake cock- 
tails and to do the many things that only a man 
can do for her. In the same way the single man 
needs a woman to fix his curtains, straighten 
his pictures, prepare his meals, arrange his 
furniture for his comfort — all the little femi- 
nine touches that convert a house into a home. 

But at forty men do not mate readily, and 
the love that transfigures a woman’s nature — 
that makes her feel like flame dancing on the 
mountain tops for joy — is no longer possible. 
The wheels of her love-life are slowing down. 
The ecstasy of possession — except in very 
rare cases — is no longer possible. 

At twenty, drenched with asceticism, I 
thought the most agonizing cry in all literature 
was that lament over physical blindness in 
Samson Agonistes: 


O dark! dark! dark! amid the blaze of noon! 
Irrevocably dark! total eclipse! 


To-day the words that wring my heart and 
bring a sob in my throat are those uttered by 
Christina Rosetti, who refused for religious 
scruples the two men who had offered her 
love — and regretted her folly ever after in 
an outpouring of poignant lyrics: 


Too late for love! Too late for love! 
Too late! Too late! 

Too long you lingered on the road, 
And loitered at the gate! 


To awaken at forty to realize that there is no 
other way to fulfill your womanhood, but by the 
way of love, and to discover that it is too late to 
love — too late to be loved! — that is tragedy! 

And what is worse, nothing can be done 
about it. To blame anyone would be folly. I 
never feel constrained, even in my loneliness, to 
curse my parents. They wrought as they 
thought best, but if it should happen that I 
meet them in the vaster halls of death, as they 
believed, I should like to say to them, “It was 
all a pitiful mistake. With the best of inten- 
tions you distorted life to me. The body that 
you taught me to renounce was beautiful — 
far too sensitive to have been created by an 
intelligent God for the sole purpose of subjuga- 
tion. I learned too late that it was a lovely, 
living thing — capable of ecstasy. Not the 
enemy of the soul but the expression of it!” 

To indulge in self-pity would be equally 
asinine. This is not intended to be a jeremiad 
— far from it. It is simply a facing of the facts 
that confront a woman at forty —as I see 
them for myself and many others. As well 
weep because our physicists assure us that our 
sun is on the descending scale! At forty, one is 
able to develop a protective stoicism — thank 
God for that! I have lost my venture in life 
and I know it. What then? Poets and philoso- 
phers can come to my aid. I can drench myself 
in transcendentalism. That is one way out. 
The passion that sensitized my flesh has lost 
itself in the sky. Love lyrics must be skipped 
now, for they hurt. Instead, I resign myself 
to Wordsworth. I let the moon shine on me in 
my solitary walks; the misty mountain winds, 
less disquieting than the arms of a lover, are 
still free to blow about me. I can continue 
to shape the immortal souls of my pupils. A 
cynicism is now mine that is not despair. It 
is rather the virtue of a calm courage re- 
tained by one disappointed in life and the 
world. I know I shall never find the love I want. 
I shall never experience the joy of seeing my 
body find favor in a lover’s eyes. So be it! But 
don’t let any one tell me to awake, arise, for 
forty is here, life’s glorious morning is dawning, 
and I can begin to live! Like hell I can! 





HOW KIDNAPERS ARE CAUGHT 


BY HENRY SUYDAM 


In the case of Charles F. Urschel of Oklahoma 
City, the total of fifteen convictions (six of which 
were for life) included convictions of persons who had 
given refuge and counsel to the actual kidnapers. 
Indicative of the far-flung character of these of- 
fenses, it should be noted that the Urschel kidnaping 
occurred in the State of Oklahoma; the victim was 
held captive in a remote rural section of Texas; the 
ransom money was paid in Missouri; a portion of 
the ransom money was exchanged in Minnesota; 
another portion was hidden in Texas; one of the 
guilty parties was located in Colorado; and the others 
in Tennessee, Minnesota, Texas, and Illinois. These 
seven states have an area of about 683,000 square 
miles, which exceeds in extent the combined area of 
Austria, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Holland, 
Switzerland, England, Scotland, and Wales. This 
particular case, which carried our agents into sixteen 
states (Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and New York) could not have been handled suc- 
cessfully without the effective and loyal co-operation 
of the local authorities. In this instance, as in many 
others, special agents of the Division of Investigation 
offered to and received from the state authorities 
wholesome, friendly, and reciprocal help. Through 
this policy, which is one of cardinal importance and 
one upon which we have insisted from the beginning, 
we were able to co-ordinate the activities of the 
law-enforcement officials in such a way that in a 
short time and with the greatest economy of effort 
the guilty parties were brought to justice. 

Homer S. Cummines, Attorney General 
of the United States 


= THE enactment of a federal kid- 
naping statute in the summer of 1932, the 


Department of Justice of the United States 
has handled 24 cases of kidnaping, in most of 
which the offenders have been apprehended 
and convicted within about two months of the 
commission of the crime. In one case there was 
an acquittal; in another the two kidnapers 
were lynched; in another one of the principals 
committed suicide in jail; still another re- 
mains in a sort of twilight zone; and the most 
famous case of all—the Lindbergh case — 
which was not a federal case at the time it 
arose, and which was not put into the hands of 
the Division of Investigation of the Depart- 
ment of Justice until November, 1933, is still 
under investigation. As this is written, the 
latest case of all, the Bremer case at St. Paul, 
Minnesota, has just come into the hands of 
the federal authorities. 

Of these 24 cases in which the federal gov- 
ernment has exercised or is exercising its 
jurisdiction, the results can be set down as 
follows: 


50 persons have been convicted. 

15 persons are now awaiting trial. 

2 death sentences have been imposed. 

11 life sentences have been imposed. 

2 persons under arrest have been lynched. 

I person under arrest has committed suicide. 

The sentences imposed reach a total of 477 
years, 5 months, and 1 day. Total sentences of 
between 200 and 300 years have been imposed 
for the cognate crime of extortion. 

The work of the Department of Justice in 
apprehending, bringing to trial, and convicting 
kidnapers has aroused nation-wide commenda- 
tion and restored a certain degree of confidence 
in law enforcement when the responsibilities 
thereof are on the shoulders of the United 
States. What is it that enables the federal 
authorities to succeed where state and munici- 
pal authorities so often fail? To what is the 
phenomenal record of the Department of 
Justice in the apprehension of kidnapers to be 
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ascribed? What is the federal system, and how 
does it work? 

What follows is an attempt to answer these 
questions in the most specific and practical 
manner possible. To limit the scope of the 
answer to what is most pertinent, it will be 
assumed that the trial of the cases has been in 
the hands of competent prosecutors, and this 
is no great assumption at all when it is con- 
sidered that an Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States, Mr. Joseph B. Keenan, has 
general jurisdiction over this phase of the work 
and appears in court in important cases. 


THREE HUNDRED YOUNG MEN 


For tue perection and punishment of 
the crime of kidnaping the Department of 
Justice considers that three factors must be 
present — first, an efficient investigating agent 
in the United States government; second, full 
co-operation of local police; third, fearless 
public support of the constituted authorities, 
and in particular the ungrudging co-operation 
of the families, relatives, friends, and asso- 
ciates of the victims. 

In the classic Urschel case, these three fac- 
tors were all present. The Division of Investi- 
gation of the Department of Justice, of whose 
work I shall speak later, exercised general 
supervision of the manhunt that ranged across 
an entire continent. The sheriffs and other 
police officers of Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 
and other states afforded the fullest assistance 
to the agents of the United States. Charles F. 
Urschel, the victim, at grave peril to his own 
life and the lives of those dearest to him, took 
the stand at the trial of his captors and helped 
to convict them. 

There have been cases, which the Depart- 
ment of Justice nevertheless solved, where the 
co-operation of local police authorities, for 
political or other reasons, did not exist; and 
even more cases where the victim himself, 
upon release, refused information, without 
which prompt detection is difficult if not 
impossible. Whatever is thought of the refusal 
of the families of victims to give assistance 
while the victim is still captive, once a release 
has been effected the responsibilities of good 
citizenship appear to demand that reasonable 


aid be furnished in the apprehension of the 
kidnapers. 
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What is of concern here, however, is not the 
vagaries or inefficiencies of local police de- 
partments nor the behavior of victims and their 
families. We shall consider the first and most 
crucial factor of detection — the part of the 
United States government. That part, except 
for the actual prosecution of offenders, is 
vested in the Division of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice. If a quick explanation 
must be given for the Department’s success in 
apprehending kidnapers and extortionists, the 
answer is to be found in the corps of about 300 
special agents available for this work. Behind 
the agents, of course, rest the great detective 
resources of the Division itself. 

The United States government didn’t enter 
the business of apprehending kidnapers until 
after enactment of the Federal kidnaping 
statute in June, 1932, about three months after 
the kidnaping of the child of Colonel and Mrs. 
Charles A. Lindbergh. The Division of Investi- 
gation had been reorganized in 1924, under 
the direction of Mr. John Edgar Hoover, upon 
the termination of the somewhat notorious 
régime that had ruled the Department of 
Justice during the administration of President 
Warren G. Harding. The Division has investi- 
gative jurisdiction over all violations of Fed- 
eral laws, with the exception of counterfeiting, 
smuggling, narcotics, and one or two minor 
statutes. There are 55 major Federal offenses 
that come within its purview, of which kid- 
naping has become one of the most important 
and most spectacular. 

To conduct this vast investigative function 
there are about 365 special agents, the men 
sometimes referred to in the press as federal 
officers. Of these about 60 are expert account- 
ants, who devote themselves to violations of 
financial, banking, and anti-trust statutes. The 
balance are engaged in general investigation. 
To them Director Hoover of the Division of 
Investigation ascribes a large part of the 
Department’ $s success in bringing kidnapers to 
justice. Upon their proper choice, training, and 
direction he places the utmost emphasis. 

The popular idea of a federal sleuth as a 
gentleman of glamorous thespian attainments, 
armed with a flashlight and a bag of false 
whiskers, is dissipated when one learns that 
these federal agents must, first of all, be 
graduates of recognized law schools. (Many of 
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them have been engaged in actual legal prac- 
tice.) Mr. Hoover considers that this assures 
him of men of serious disposition and good 
character. It assures him that his agents will 
know what evidence is, will know how it can be 
obtained in legal fashion, will know how to 
prepare it for presentation to juries, and will 
be capable of appearing before juries them- 
selves. In other words, the agents approach 
the problem of detection from the standpoint 
of securing ultimate conviction without waste 
motion. 

The entering age is between twenty-five and 
thirty-five, the entering wage is $2,900. The 
average compensation is $3,400, less, of course, 
the prevailing 15 per cent deduction in all 
government salaries. When working on a case 
agents are allowed $5 a day for subsistence, plus 
actual traveling expenses. There are no secret 
funds on which to draw. 

An applicant must pass a written, as well as 
a physical, examination, and is not appointed 
until a personal interview with officers of the 
Division of Investigation convince them that 
the applicant’s personal qualifications are 
suited to the work in hand. Lest it be thought 
that the prerequisite of legal training results in 
an over-legalistic approach to the problem of 
crime detection and punishment, Mr. Hoover 
places the great emphasis on the qualities of 
imagination and common sense. The combina- 
tion of these three factors he regards as vital. 
He considers the initial choice of agents as one 
of the most important steps in the investigative 
process. 

Once the applicant has been accepted, he is 
brought to Washington for a six-week period of 
training. This comprises instruction in the 
identification, fingerprint, and scientific labo- 
ratories of the Division of Investigation. Ex- 
perts on these subjects lecture to him. Other 
scientific experts from the Bureau of Standards 
explain their specialities in relation to criminal 
investigation. He is given a practical, working 
view of the most modern methods of crime 
detection. When this is completed, the War 
Department takes him in hand. He is in- 
structed in the mechanism and use of the 
machine gun, the rifle, the revolver, and tear 
gas. Then he is sent out on a simple case for his 
first practical experience. 

Even then the Division of Investigation 
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isn’t finished with him. From time to time, as 
occasion arises, he is reminded that no special 
agent can afford to nurture preconceived ideas 
about a given case; that it is not his job to 
“get” a specific individual, but rather to deal 
in facts as evidence. He is told that his badge 
and identification card give him no special 
right to peculiar standards of behavior — no 
bureaucratic sense of being superior to his 
fellow citizens, who are his ultimate employ- 
ers. In particular, strong-arm, third-degree 
methods of obtaining evidence are decried. 
His views for the improvement of the service 
are solicited, and he is instructed to keep his 
mouth shut. There is an adage that the Divi- 
sion of Investigation, of all government 
bureaus, is the “hardest to get in and the 
easiest to get out of.” 


PURSUIT IN SILENCE 


Socu is the régime put into effect in 
1924, when the Division of Investigation was 
reorganized. Such are the antecedents, educa- 
tion, background, training, and moral instruc- 
tion of the 300 special agents who have been 
registering such striking success in the appre- 
hension and conviction of kidnapers and 
extortionists. In view of the high requirements 
for appointment, the low compensation, the 
need for constant travel, the performance of 
arduous and dangerous duties, for which 
individual public recognition is, in the nature 
of the work, impossible, the building up of this 
corps of investigators must be set down as a 
most remarkable achievement. 

While some of our larger cities have police 
academies in which expert investigative train- 
ing is given, political influences exerted on 
appointment and assignment mitigate the 
effectiveness of what is attempted. In the 
nation at large the want of expert instruction, 
lack of funds, public indifference, and political 
interference are responsible for primitive meth- 
ods used for the detection of crime and the 
apprehension of evil-doers. 

The Division of Investigation, with its field 
agents, its executive, administrative, clerical, 
and other staffs, has a total personnel of about 
850 and an appropriation of about $2,775,000 
with which to work. There is no extravagance, 
but the funds available are in general adequate 
to the work in hand. What is of more impor- 
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tance, there has been no political intervention 
in the Division of Investigation since 1924, 
when it was reorganized upon the disappear- 
ance of the gentlemen from Ohio. In this 
respect, if in no other, the Division differs 
from other police organizations in the United 
States. The absence of the political factor, 
quite apart from the question of the selection 
and training of its men, is one of the explana- 
tions for its success in dealing with the crime 
of kidnaping. 

There is another factor in the Division’s 
success which can be summed up in one word 
—silence. There is a strict rule that when a 
case is under investigation, no information is 
to be given to the public — to wit, to the press. 
When a case has been solved, the Division is 
prepared to tell in general terms how it was 
done, but not until then. The opposite often 
happens when local authorities are dealing 
with kidnaping. Chiefs of police and prosecut- 
ing officers, as is perhaps natural, want to stand 
in well with their local newspapers, are pleased 
to see their names in print, are anxious to give 
an impression of being on the job. Some have 
political ambitions or political affiliations that 
require nurturing. The result is that develop- 
ments in the case are spread abroad for the 
information of the precise persons whom it is 
desired to apprehend. 

The Division of Investigation regards this as 
a major weakness of technique. The Division 
assumes that kidnapers are just as intelligent, 
in their own peculiar fashion, as the average 
citizen, and that the less the kidnaper knows 
of what evidence is being sought or has been 
discovered, or in what direction the hunt is 
turning, or upon what theories the search is 
being conducted, the better the chance of 
catching him. Silence is seldom the rule amongst 
state or local police organizations. It is an 
ironclad rule amongst the 300 special agents of 
the Division of Investigation. 

The rule is regarded as of particular impor- 
tance in cases of extortion, of which the Division 
now has several hundred under investiga- 
tion, and concerning which the public has 
heard nothing. Individuals in receipt of ex- 
tortion threats who would hesitate to com- 
municate the fact to local police authorities for 
fear of disclosure often inform the Department 
of Justice, confident that their plight will not 
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be publicized. The fact of a kidnaping it is 
impossible to conceal; the receipt of an extor- 
tion demand, which often contains a threat of 
kidnaping, can and should be concealed. 
Concealment here is of the essence of detec- 
tion. 


THE LABORATORY OF CRIME 


"The existence of an expert force of 
investigators, to whose training the entire scien- 
tific resources of the United States Govern- 
ment have been devoted, and the complete 
separation of this force from political influ- 
ences can thus be described in summation as 
fundamental reasons for the success of the 
Department of Justice in dealing with the kid- 
naping menace. But this would not represent 
an exclusive statement of either circumstance 
or procedure. 

There is maintained in Washington a vast 
mechanism of detection which has no parallel 
elsewhere in the world. It is the largest reservoir 
or source of criminal identification data in exist- 
ence. It has over 4,000,000 fingerprint cards and 
over 5,000,000 index cards in its collection at 
the present time and it is receiving new cards 
at the rate of 2,200 a day from 6,394 contrib- 
uting law-enforcement agencies in the United 
States and 55 foreign countries or possessions. 
The simplest method of describing its value is 
to state that of the 2,200 new cards received each 
day about 47 per cent are identified as those 
of persons having previous criminal records. 
This service, it might be mentioned, is avail- 
able free of cost to all law-enforcement agencies 
in the United States and abroad. Its value in 
the identification of criminals is incalculable. 

To render this service still more comprehen- 
sive the Division of Investigation has set up a 
file of what are known as “single fingerprints.” 
Instead of general classification of the entire 
ten prints of the two hands, each finger is given 
separate treatment, and a classification at- 
tained for that digit. The object is to file crimi- 
nal fingerprints in such manner that accidental 
or latent fingerprints found at the scene of a 
crime can be developed and searched against 
the file in an effort to identify them. The Divi- 
sion of Investigation now has on file and classi- 
fied the single fingerprints of 4,000 of the most 
notorious kidnapers, extortionists, and racket- 
eers in the United States. In this age, when 
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criminals flee in speeding motor cars, airplanes, 
and crack steamships, the promptness with 
which identification can be made is often all- 
important. 

On the top floor of a ramshackle building in 
Washington are the scientific laboratories of the 
Division, where the writer spent an afternoon 
watching experts developing a latent finger- 
print on the nose of a machine-gun bullet; ex- 
amining fibers under microscopes so fitted that 
each individual thread can be counted; placing 
garments under ultra-violet light to detect 
hidden stains; searching letters for traces of 
secret ink; scanning extortion notes for the 
existence of latent fingerprints; and even 
weighing on the most delicate of balances torn 
bits of paper, to ascertain whether they might 
have been part of a single original sheet. In a 
glass case were plaster or wax casts which 
reconstructed the faces of murdered persons 
whose bodies had been defaced or decomposed 
to the point where identification was impos- 
sible. 

Here it is that agents are trained and here it 
is that evidence is sent for scientific examina- 
tion and report — a great room wheré, except 
for the horrible moulage work in reconstructing 
the parts of bodies of murderers’ victims, there 
was less suggestion of crime than of abstract 
science. I was shown, however, a neat patent- 
leather suitcase filled with files, saws, hammers, 
chisels, wires, and other paraphernalia, which 
was a sample of the equipment available to 
field agents at various fixed headquarters 
throughout the United States. With this, too, 
were some secret listening devices of the most 
modern character and not akin to the ancient 
wire-tapping methods, upon which the Depart- 
ment of Justice frowns. 

While the development of scientific methods 
goes on in some of the police departments of 
the larger cities in the United States, because 
these departments are in distinct jurisdictions, 
and have been built up within those jurisdic- 
tions, there has been no general exchange of 
information. There are a few outside experts 
with quasi-official connections with law-en- 
forcement agencies devoted to this work, but, 
in the large, scientific crime detection is still 
in the pioneer stage in the United States. In 
the Division of Investigation this scientific 
function is being developed to the highest 


possible degree, using the varied scientific 
resources of the United States government to 
widen the scope of its methods and to perfect 
their use. This great organization of detection 
and identification is, of course, at the imme. 
diate disposal of the agents in the field, and 
moreover it is at the free disposition of police 
departments throughout the nation. Bulletins 
are sent from time to time to about 25,000 
police chiefs and other law-enforcement officers 
explaining in technical detail just how the 
latest methods of criminal identification can 
be used. The co-operation of police depart- 
ments is solicited with increasing effect. There 
are few police departments in the United 
States that can approach the scientific equip. 
ment and the scientific technique of the De- 
partment of Justice. This equipment and 
technique, backing up the efforts of agents in 
the field who operate on a national basis, is in 
large degree responsible for the apprehension 
of kidnapers since enactment of the federal 
statute in 1932. 


CO-ORDINATED CRIME DETECTION 


I+ wuar has been said here has given an 
impression that officers of the Department of 
Justice and the Division of Investigation are 
in some sense hostile to, or contemptuous of, 
local police and law enforcement officials, such 
an impression is inaccurate. From conversations 
I have had with officers of the Department I 
have discovered that the Federal authorities 
consider constant harping on the inefficiencies 
of local police departments to be both unfair 
and unhelpful. The difficulties of the local police 
heads are well understood — indifference of 
public opinion, insufficient appropriations, 
absence of scientific equipment, selection of 
police recruits on the basis of political or per- 
sonal influence, and ever-present political pres- 
sures pervading whole departments. 

The last thing in the world the federal 
authorities desire is to assume responsibility 
for local law enforcement. The establishment 
of a national police force would, in their 
opinion, mean the collapse of local police work. 
It is on this account, as well as on others, that 
the movement for an “American Scotland 
Yard” meets with a cold reception at the 
hands of such a man as Director Hoover of the 
Division of Investigation. 
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The term, it was explained to me, is a mis- 
nomer. Scotland Yard is nothing more than 
the metropolitan police force of London. It has 
no jurisdiction in Ireland and Scotland, no 


jurisdiction of its own motion in England and 


Wales. It can intervene in England and Wales 
on the specific request of local police authorities 
outside of London, but it is understood to have 
done so in the past three years in only six 
cases. Its collection of fingerprints is about 
500,000, as compared with more 
than 4,000,000 in the Division 
of Investigation. Its scientific 
equipment is said to be inferior. 
While it is, of course, some- 
what misleading to put thecase 
on a quantitative basis, the 
fact remains that in the Urschel 
kidnaping case, with nonational 
police force, a handful of agents 
of the Division of Investigation 
operated over an area of about 
683,000 square miles and, in 
co-operation with local police 
authorities, rounded up and 
convicted the criminals. There- 
fore the demand for an 
American Scotland Yard ap- 
pears to our officials to be an anticlimax, an 
attempt to create a comparison where, in the 
nature of the differences, none can exist. 

Proud as the Department of Justice is of its 
record in the enforcement of the federal kid- 
naping statute, its leading personalities are 
opposed to the creation of a national police 
force in the United States. Such a police would, 
it is felt, introduce an element of weakness 
into our national life. In such crimes as kid- 
naping, where dual jurisdiction arises, the 
federal authorities are of course prepared to 
step in, counting on the indispensable assist- 
ance of the local police authorities. But local 
law enforcement remains a local function. 
There can be no effective law enforcement 
until police departments are divorced from 
political influences, and no such divorce will 
occur except under the pressure of public 
opinion. 

The Federal Department of Justice, as I 
understand the situation, is prepared to afford 
the fullest co-operation to local police depart- 
ments, not alone when engaged in actual cases 
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where dual jurisdiction brings the two into 
juxtaposition, but in the furnishing of fullest 
technical and scientific information for pur- 
poses of identification and detection. In return 
the local police authorities are solicited to 
maintain close touch with the Division of 
Investigation. The basis desired is one of 
co-operation and co-ordination, not of com- 
pulsion. 

The suggestion has been made that a na- 
tional training school for po- 
lice officers be established under 
federal jurisdiction, in which 
the most capable officers from 
police departments through- 
out the nation would be in- 
structed in modern, scientific 
police technique. This would 
have an especial value for 
the smaller cities, whose re- 
sources are insufficient to pro- 
vide such training themselves. 
‘The idea is regarded as being 
more practical, more suited to 
the American form of dual gov- 
ernments than the establish- 
mentofa national police forceor 
an “ American Scotland Yard.” 

The federal government possesses certain 
obvious advantages in the apprehension and 
punishment of kidnaping that states and 
municipalities cannot possess. It can co- 
ordinate local efforts. It operates from a central 
focus on a national basis, with an equipment 
and resources that no local jurisdiction could 
provide. On the other hand, it should not be 
forgotten that kidnaping is but one of about 55 
major offenses which the 365 federal agents are 
required to investigate; that in a recent single 
month there were over 15,000 cases pending 
for investigation; and that cases are being 
disposed of at the rate of about 2,500 a month. 

The general record of the Department of 
Justice is 95.5 per cent convictions in cases 
which it investigates, and where indictments 
are obtained. The answer, from the Depart- 
ment’s viewpoint, is simple. It selects the right 
men, trains them, isolates them from the 
influence of politics, and instructs them to keep 
their mouths shut. There is no magic in it, but 
rather the two qualities which are demanded 
of its men — imagination and common sense, 
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BY JOHN FLAGG GUMMERE 


iden are often condemned on the 
ground that they do not fit their students for 
life in the busy world of to-day. The tender 
young graduate emerges from a sheltered 
collegiate atmosphere into the realities of the 
humdrum routine of living with all its dis- 
illusionment and matter-of-factness. He is 
obviously unprepared for what he meets; the 
college gets the blame. I have been wondering 
just why the blame is put upon the college. 
Perhaps a few comparisons of life in and out of 
college will help to make the situation clearer. 


PITY THE POOR GRADUATE 


Is courece the hard worker is rewarded 
for honest effort. The authorities in whose 
hands lies the power to make rewards are 
trained men whose judgment is impartial 
and accurate. In the outside world, as the 
saying goes, there is the man who does the 
work and the man who gets credit for it (if any 
credit is given at all). A student often finds that 
he can get along in the outside world merely by 
discharging his duties with the least possible 
effort and depending on luck or influence to 
secure advancement. All around him he is sure 
to see faithful employees whose long service 
and devoted work never got them anywhere. 

In college the student is constantly asso- 
ciated with men who have aims in life other 
than the acquisition of money. Most of them, 
through necessity or choice, have definitely 
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given up all hope of making a fortune. Outside 
college the student finds that the sole objective 
of the majority of his business acquaintances 
and associates is expressed in terms of dollars, 

In college the student talks to and listens to 
men of education and culture who usually 
make a point of expressing themselves in good 
English and who expect a similar effort on the 
part of their students. In the outside world the 
student rarely hears English even as good as 
that of the ordinary radio announcer, and as 
for the so-called “business English” of the 
letters which he receives — the less said about 
that the better. 

The emphasis in college is on honesty and 
sportsmanship, and the opinion of a student 
body is probably the keenest, severest, and 
most impartial judge of these qualities which 
a man ever meets. But in the world outside the 
graduate sees every sort of illegal practice 
condoned: dishonesty not only winked at but 
openly flaunted in the face of public opinion, 
which is probably the most gullible and weak- 
minded a man ever meets. 

The men in authority in college are ex- 
perienced and have gone through rigorous 
training in special subjects. They have demon- 
strated their fitness to hold their positions, 
and were appointed in the first place only 
because they had attainments and characters 
which gave them a high reputation. In the 
outside world the graduate sees every sort of 
incompetence rewarded with responsible posi- 
tions. For instance, to illustrate from fact: 4 
bank president who was too stupid to pass his 
work in grammar school; a school board elected 
on the slate of a powerful political party, with 
not one member who has had any experience or 
knowledge of the process of education and 
with only one member who has even been to 
college. He sees the henchmen of bosses draw- 
ing salaries higher than the most expert of his 
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academic preceptors and for filling positions 
that are often not merely sinecures but entail 
no work at all. 

If corruption or foul play is suspected in a 
college community, forces at once set to work 
in the interest of the common welfare to root 
out the evil. Conscientious men devote extra 
time and sacrifice their own interests to set 
matters right. In the world outside the mere 
suspicion of corruption is virtually universal 
in every municipality of any size, but when an 
honest citizen tries to start a reform he is 
merely a voice crying in the wilderness of 
municipal politics and red tape. 

When corruption is discovered in college the 
malefactor is promptly brought to trial and 
fairly judged. He must immediately serve 
whatever sentence is imposed upon him. In 
the world outside there is every sort of post- 
ponement and delay put in the way of quick 
justice, and a sentence imposed is invariably 
appealed and may be fought from court to 
court for years. Bribery and coercion are 
common weapons in the hand of the male- 
factor, and if he at last serves a sentence it is 
seldom of sufficient severity to equal the 
magnitude of his offense; finally, after his 
release from confinement (the sentence having 
been commuted for good conduct) he returns 
to live on the illegal gains which the courts 
convicted him of acquiring but were powerless 
to wrest from him. 

A student who overcuts his classes is at once 
summoned to interview a dean and must pay a 
penalty of some kind. A motorist who parks 
illegally in a restricted area often has enough 
influence to avoid the necessity of doing any- 
thing except telephone a friend who will take 
care of the matter for him. 

The authorities of a college must be honest, 
competent, hard-working, and reliable. If they 
lack any of these traits of character they can- 
not hold their places. They must also give sus- 
tained attention to their duties. The authorities 
who control public life and the expenditures of 
public funds are under no such restriction. 

Of course life in college is different from life 
in the world outside. But whose fault is it? 


REALISM IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


I wave a plan which will effectually 
answer the critics who denounce college train- 
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ing. I shall open an institution, the specific 
purpose and sole aim of which shall be training 
for life. I shall call it Efficiency University. 
First I shall employ an advertising expert to 
write copy for me. Bearing in mind the prin- 
ciple, formulated by the advertisers them- 
selves, that the most effective copy must be 
written for thirteen-year-old minds, we shall 
tell the public just what we know it will swal- 
low. We shall have no entrance requirements, 
naturally, because what we want is size — 
bigness — like every other standard organiza- 
tion. Our curriculum, for instance, will be 
advertised and guaranteed to maintain its 
influence over graduates ten years longer than 
any other now offered to the public. Scientific 
tests will have shown that our studies are 
from 150 to 200 per cent more penetrating than 
any others now known. Our professors will be 
men of tremendous distinction (we can arrange 
for degrees and other such trifles with ease); 
most of them will have foreign-sounding 
polysyllabic names. They will never be photo- 
graphed except in cap and gown. Pictures of 
campus and buildings will make our ordinary 
scenery look like the carefully tended grounds 
of a magnificent estate, and small rooms will 
appear large and imposing (college prospec- 
tuses are already rather expert at this sort of 
thing). We shall have a daily fifteen-minute 
broadcast over some national network which 
will feature Horatius Hotbunn and his Effi- 
ciency University Band with the Gulp Sisters 
(Angela and Veronica) of stage and moving- 
picture fame. Our announcer, whose voice 
will have that ring of zeal and enthusiasm so 
well assumed by such individuals for any pur- 
pose, will tell the audience to remember that 
the program is coming to them through the 
courtesy of Efficiency (spelled E-f-f-i-c-i-e- 
n-c-y) University, where they have that 
super-curriculum 5 
(never mind the ie 
spelling), that su- Dt 
per-faculty, those 
super-etc.; where 
the undergraduate 
is trained to face 
the world; whose 
product is prac- 
tically untouched 
by human hands. 
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A LITTLE ORGANIZATION HERE 


Tae PresipEnT of Efficiency will be a 
political appointee who is apt to lose his job 
every time one political party ousts another in 
an election. He will naturally be a zealous 
party worker and will know how to get the 
students of the University on the registry lists 
in a number of districts. The art of building up 
the party vote will be an important unit of our 
social-science courses, and laboratory work 
will be extensively carried on in neighboring 
municipalities. A student will also be given 
practice in at least one election in challenging 
the votes of honest taxpayers. 

Under the control of the President will come 
appointments to the faculty and to all the 
other jobs connected with the institution. He 
will naturally make sure that the right people 
get the plums. If agitation arises to make 
faculty appointments subject to examinations 
of some kind, the organization will know how to 
kill it. Compare what happened when similar 
agitation suggested civil-service examinations 
for United States postmasters. 

The President’s salary of $20,000 per annum 
need not be eyed askance by political bigwigs, 
for this paltry sum can be added to with great 
ease through the liberal opportunities for graft. 
Faculty appointments will be available for 
those who know how to pull wires and cross 
the itching palms of one or two of the bosses. 
As for the building contracts, care of the 
grounds, food supplies, and so forth, they will 
all be offered to the bidder who has done the 
most for his party or who knows how to line 
the pockets of its leaders. I think I shall take 


the racket of textbooks for my own concession. 
I could turn in a fine profit for everybody, 
giving ten per cent of the gross to the Uni- 
versity and pocketing the rest. The faculty, of 
course, will have to use the texts I furnish. 

The disposition of the income of the Uni- 
versity will be in the hands of a board, of which 
the President will be one member. The others 
will be ward heelers, contractors, builders, a 
clever lawyer to keep an eye on the letter of 
the law, and sundry other individuals. We 
shall see to it that persons who know some- 
thing about education or who have an interest 
in it will have no more chance of being put on 
our board than on any other. We shall further 
see to it that the legislature passes bills to 
exempt our plant from taxes. Then our wealthy 
patrons will be able to build on our premises 
(for a consideration) and occupy fine resi- 
dences free of assessment (and school tax, of 
course). When we need money we shall give 
enough honorary degrees to enough plutocrats 
to insure ample contributions. 

Since athletics are a wonderful means of 
advertisement, our methods of securing prom- 
ising material for teams will be the equal of the 
finest in the country to-day and will bear com- 
parison with the smoothest-running organiza- 
tions of other institutions which have had far 
longer experience. Football will receive most 
attention (we know our public opinion), and 
“students” hired to play will not have to go 
through any formalities of pseudo-classwork 
(as they do in some places) but will have 
nothing to do except win games and attend 
banquets in their honor. This method is supe- 
rior in many ways to those in effect at the fore- 
most proselyting institutions, since many of 
our athletes, like those elsewhere, will find it 
something of a strain to read or write for any 
length of time. Besides, we find that the eyes 
of many of them are so accustomed to reading 
large type on yellow or green paper that fifteen 
minutes reading in a book is bad for them. 
We do plan a required course, however, which 
is definitely in line with our fundamental pur- 
poses. Every student will be required to pass 
a course in comic-strip appreciation. We shall 
employ on the faculty an expert who will have 
to be a graduate of some teachers’ college and 
who will talk in learned fashion, using the 
standard jargon of the so-called educational 
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expert about the “techniques of social control 
as exemplified by the integrated basis of 
democratic appeal in the so-called comic strip.” 
We fully expect a thousand-page master’s 
thesis dealing, for instance, with “A study of 
social attitudes in five years of Andy Gump 
cartoons.” 


THE TECHNIQUE OF SUPER-GRAFT 


Ar ovr institution there will be 
plenty of petty thieving, with no means of 
detecting the wrongdoers. There will be 
bribery and illegal influence used on the 
faculty all the way from the President down 
(or up). We shall announce a standard set of 
collegiate rules of conduct (see catalog) but 
those rules will be dodged as they have never 
been dodged before by every artifice known to 
the sharpest legal minds. For a small fee a 
student will be able to live within the letter of 
the law. If summoned for an infraction of a 
rule a student will be taught how to discover 
the illegal wording of a summons or how to get 
released on a copy of the charges while he 
prepares his alibi or defense. For the simple 
crime of cutting a class, which was mentioned 
before, a student need only give a dollar or 
two to the man who sorts the attendance 
reports, and the office will never get word of 
the cut. If a professor appears to examine the 
records or to complain, he will be treated with 
the utmost courtesy, of course, but will get no 
help anywhere, and it will take so much of his 
time to come to the office and wait in line at 
hours which suit the officials of our adjustment 
bureau that he will soon give up such at- 
tempts. If a student is found drunk and dis- 
orderly on the campus he will naturally be 
liable to prosecution and even expulsion (again 
see catalog), but if his family is sufficiently 
influential he will never even come to trial. If 
his family fails, judicious bribery will cause 
witnesses to disappear and evidence to vanish. 

The President, when about to fill a faculty 
vacancy, will not go about looking for some 
young Ph.D. but will employ live wires who 
will bring students with them. Some of our 
faculty will probably know as little about 
teaching as members of a road commission 
know about road building. 

Our courses will naturally not include the 
standard subjects of the curriculum, for it is 


everywhere being shown that they are much 
too far above the intelligence of the kind of 
people we shall have as students. Moreover, 
every course will be tested and carefully 
analyzed by accountants to see what the cash 
return per professor-hour is. Courses which do 
not pay for themselves and show a fair profit 
besides will be eliminated at once. 

In our English Department, among other 
offerings, will be the following: 

Insinuation and Innuendo. This will teach 
the future advertisement writer or radio an- 
nouncer how to imply (legally of course) that 
any given product is the best made, and the 
products of its competitors poisonous or of 
faulty manufacture. 

Elegant English. Students will learn how to 
make headlines either ambiguous or unin- 
telligible. A seminar will specialize in methods 
of using about a dozen three-letter words every 
day for two years in three fourths of all head- 
lines. 

How to Lie Through Headlines. Students will 
learn that nearly everybody reads headlines 
and believes them, and that a great majority 
of people read headlines only. This course will 
be of special value to those who plan to work 
for newspapers with a political bias. 

The Technique of Sex-Appeal Captions and 
Heads. In this course students will be shown 
how to twist an account of a dog fight into a 
half column with streamer head that will catch 
the eye of the most blasé corner lounger. 

We have already made plans for a course in 
picture faking, whereby our graduates will not 
have to resort to the silly subterfuges of the 
ordinary camera man. The reporter to-day at a 
basketball game gets two players from each 
team to stand under a basket before the game. 
One of them then throws a ball up, and all four 
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jump into the air as a flashlight is taken, and 
the picture next day appears with the caption: 
“Snappy Bit Of Action In Yesterday’s Game 
Between Blank and Blank.” All this is far too 
crude for us. After the presentation of a medal, 
cup, and so on, for example, we sha’n’t make 
the donor and the recipient pose with silly 
expressions for a fake picture of the presenta- 
tion. In our own college morgue will.be a 
plentiful supply of pictures of all sorts of events 
which can be printed for any purpose. Players 
will have their backs turned to spectators, and 
principals in ceremonies will have faces that 
are a bit blurred, but they will still look just as 
much like the people they are supposed to rep- 
resent as do the pictures now printed. 


EFFICIENCY — MOLDER OF MASTER MORONS 


You see by even this very brief descrip- 
tion of a few of our courses that we shall do 
what we promise. We'll prepare for the world 
all right. 

When our graduates receive their diplomas 
they will know all about life in the outside 
world. As a last act they will have paid twenty- 
five dollars for these certificates. They will know 
that a diploma costs about a dollar, signed, 
sealed, and delivered, but the graft all along 
the line, to middleman and everybody else, 
including a fine fat cut for the University, will 
be carefully explained and studied in the class- 
room. Fresh from this last experience of life 


as it really is, our boys will show the world 
something. They will know all about every sort 
of false pretense and corruption. They will 
know that you get along by keeping in the good 
graces of those who have the influence. For 
four years they will have practiced this very 
thing. Graduates of Efficiency will never be 
accused of being unprepared for the outside 
world; on the contrary, the outside world had 
better look out for itself. Efficiency alumni, 
when they get fairly under way, will engineer 
the biggest swindles, will steal the most from 
city treasuries, will have the finest organiza- 
tions of petty underlings and henchmen that 
the world has ever seen. Petty politicians will 
admit, in moments of weakness, that they 
never really knew before what it was to manip- 
ulate registry lists and swing contracts to 
friends. Under the guidance of our men things 
will hum. The power of the press will be their 
dish, for they will know how to get the last 
ounce of influence out of it. Advertising will be 
their greatest asset, for they will be experts in 
writing insinuating copy and in emphasizing 
half-truths. They will know surely and quickly 
the soft spots in public reactions and public 
opinion. 

What a cry will then go up in the land! 
“Colleges should not train boys for life. They 
should give them four years of sheltered life 
in a good moral atmosphere. Boys of that age 
are too young to know about the outside world!” 


To Be Published Soon: ‘‘A Young Man’s Dilemma,”’ 
by Dan W. Gilbert 
















L. RARELY HAPPENS that novelists or any 
writers know their jobs before they reach their 
middle thirties. Of course, an exception is 
always made for that unique class of writers, 
the lyric poets, who commonly do their best 
work in their twenties, when emotions have 
still the dew upon them. But, in the kind of 
writing that deals with the complexities of 
human relations, a writer comes to his best 
somewhere around middle age: his intellect 
develops with his emotions, and emotions 
ripen only after many varied experiences of 
life. 

Not everybody’s emotions go on ripening, 
nor does everybody’s mind: the majority stop 
growing to any great extent after twenty-five; 
people are frequently emotionally moribund 
before they reach middle age, and sentiments 
and emotions after that are merely a habit. 
Writers, like others, often have but a brief 
emotional life, and this accounts for the fact 
that the best work of many of them is done 
before they are forty-five. Their creative period 
is brief and is sometimes only a fitful fever 
which warms for a brief while and then dies. 

The sentence in which Wordsworth defined 
poetry as emotion recollected in tranquillity 
is perhaps the best definition of all artistic 
creation, if the period of tranquillity does not 
last beyond its useful length and does not 
become so long as to cause somnolence or 
atrophy of the faculties. ) 

But the important writers keep on develop- 
ing, and both their intellects and emotions 
deepen, for the restless search for truth de- 
mands in the mind that eternal conflict out of 
which ideas come. A man like Yeats writes 
better at sixty-five than he did at thirty-five, 
and Thomas Hardy’s best poem, 4n Ancient 
to Ancients, was written in his seventies. He 
declared grandly before his death, “Life burns 
brightlier towards the end.” Needless to say, 
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it does not burn brightlier for the vast propor- 
tion of writers any more than it does for the 
bulk of ordinary men. How many contempo- 
rary writers in America or anywhere else have 
produced anything really worth while after 
forty, or have done anything except repeat 
themselves? 


THREE AUTHORS AND THEIR FUTURES 


A\r teasr three of the writers whose new 
books are before me — Scott Fitzgerald, Mor- 
ley Callaghan, and William March — are 
approaching’ their forties, and it is well to 
consider how their minds and brains burn, and 
how their futures appear. The restlessness and 
originality in their minds is seen in their choice 
of material; all three take a plunge into that 
latest of literary interests, the study of the 
psychopathic personality, the personality 
which is either on the borderland of insanity, 
or which some happening in life can drive over 
that borderland. 

Judging by his present book, Such Is My 
Beloved, the one of these writers who has the 
greatest depth of emotion and widest range of 
sympathy, as well as a real power of meditating 
on life, is Morley Callaghan. Therefore one can 
foresee for him a continual growth, unless he 
does something to atrophy his faculties or 
ceases giving to them nutriment. For minds, 
like bodies, have to be continually nourished 
or they will become anemic and unproductive. 

William March, in Come in at the,Door, has 
developed further the tragic sense of life which 
showed its beginning in his first book, Com- 
pany K. But it has not yet reached its full 
intensity, and he is as yet more remarkable for 
his potentialities than for his achievement. 

Scott Fitzgerald has been longer before the 
public than either of these writers. He has a far 
more varied talent and a brilliance that has not 
dimmed. It simply has not grown more pro- 
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found nor does it seem to have drawn any 
fresh sustenance from life. More complex ex- 
citements than were rife in his previous books 
are found in Tender Is the Night, but all of them 
are on too shallow a level of experience, and his 
mental nutriment seems to have been a trifle 
too jazzy and lacking in some of those more 
solid vitamins which give a writer sympathy 
with the characters he is creating. 


ART AND THE BROKEN MIND 


"Lue snp of a writer is nourished in a 
double way: by art and by life. The writer 
learns his craft from other writers and from 
something in his own developing mentality. 
From books and from experience his mind gets 
that fertilization, that reaction which gives 
him his material; for all writing and all ideas 
worth while represent what psychologists call a 
reaction to stimulus. No matter how great or 
original is a man’s mind, he is likely to wear out 
if his experience of life or art is allowed to 
become meager. He needs stimulation of 
various kinds to help him to express what is in 
him. He needs even the stimulus of knowing 
that his work is wanted, and that it arouses a 
response in his readers, a response that may not 
always be flattering but may even, as with the 
literature of ideas, be merely a ferment of 
angry excitement. 

In this country experience is for some reason 
nearly always identified with what the color- 
ful magazines call the “love life,” and this, 
whether inside or outside the bounds of matri- 
mony, has but the limited nutriment value that 
a single special article of diet commonly has. 
The clues that it gives to life are limited in 
their potentials. In addition, they are such as 
are most useful in that form of subjective 
writing of which we have had a plethora, 
where the novel degenerates into a sort of 
literal transcript of the writer’s personal life, 
instead of,being an imaginative creation based 
on knowledge and material that he might have 
absorbed from his experience. The material out 
of which Such Is My Beloved is built is neces- 
sarily limited in its possibilities, but it has 
reality and intensity. The writer’s mind has 
been touched in such a way by life that he has 
been made intensely aware of other people, 
whereas many contemporary writers have 
remained throughout their lives intensely 


aware only of themselves. Morley Callaghan 
knows how a certain proportion of other men 
act, feel, and think; he knows where they fail 
and stumble; and — most remarkable of all — 
he knows how they can be driven insane. 

For some time now, writers in the search of 
new material have begun to dig deeper and 
deeper into the mysteries of personality, into 
the hidden regions of the mind. This has been 
an age of psychological discoveries, an age 
when a determined attempt has been made to 
give to the study of psychology the propor- 
tions of an exact science, and this has worked a 
revolution in the presentation of characters in 
fiction and in drama. Nowadays a novel is 
frequently not a narrative but a psychological 
chronicle of a person’s attempt to struggle with 
a life either too simple or too complex for his 
spiritual and psychic capacities, and some- 
times the struggle ends with the mind break- 
ing. For the mind, as is well known, can break 
down as fatally under too much drabness and 
monotony as it can from too many dramatic 
and tragic happenings. 

Of course writers in the past frequently 
studied mental breakdown, but when they drew 
cases of it in their own work these were too 
frequently definitely demented or maniacal, 
like Ophelia, or Rochester’s wife in Fane Eyre, 
or Mr. Dick in David Copperfield. Even yet, to 
the ordinary man, an insane person is one who 
foams at the mouth or tears around like an 
Indian in a war dance. But in the complexity of 
the modern world where life is so often a “‘heap 
of broken images,” the writer begins to see 
types such as the manic-depressive and schizo- 
phrenic personalities, which are not only 
normal for long periods but which are able to 
conform to a great many of the functions and 
duties of life, being indeed sometimes found in 
people of high intellectual potentiality and 
ability. 

The study of mental disease is of obvious 
interest and value to writers, because of the 
fact that the examination of the emotions, 
ideas, and fears of a mental patient is like 
viewing normal emotions, ideas, and fears 
enlarged by a microscope, so that their various 
components are more clearly visible. The 
normal man has to struggle, as Jung has 
pointed out, with the same complexes, the 
same emotions which drive the neurotic off 
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his balance. The mixture of hate, for example, 
frequently found in passionate love becomes so 
exaggerated in mental trouble that we can 
observe and understand more clearly the 
conflict of desires that arouse this hatred. The 
phenomena of transference, common enough 
in normal people in the little events of every- 
day life, can in the insane assume a scale and a 
complexity that are full of clues for any student 
of human nature. The fantastic remorses of 
mental patients, either transferred from some 
transgression which they cannot face to some- 
thing more creditable to themselves, or worked 
up out of nothing because they were thwarted 
in the satisfaction of some passion or ambition; 
or the scrupulously formulated sense of honor 
and heroics with which they flatter themselves 
— those distortions give more of an insight 
into the factors which make up the self-flattery 
and vanity that is part of nearly everybody 
than can be given in the study of normal 
types. 


THREE PSYCHOPATHIC TYPES 


In tHe three novels previously men- 
tioned the most remarkable psychologic study 
is certainly that of Morley Callaghan’s Father 
Dowling, whose character is drawn with such 
subtlety and insight that it is powerfully con- 
vincing to readers, whether or not they have 
any special knowledge. It is the study of a type 
whose outstanding characteristics are good- 
ness, benevolence, and self-sacrifice, beginning 
at a certain point of eccentricity which, like the 
initial mistake of a single figure in a long 
calculation, finally throws out the total. The 
case of Father Dowling would, I think, seem 
authentic to any psychiatrist, and it never 
becomes merely distressing, as does the bath- 
room scene in Scott Fitzgerald’s story, where 
the breakdown is not sufficiently prepared for. 
Father Dowling remains an attractive person, 
lovable and pathetic in everything he does; his 
gradual sinking into mental confusion, after an 
emotional upset and bewilderment at the 
injustice of the world, is done with such beauty 
and reality that the man remains as he was at 
the beginning, a kind of saint without weak- 
ness or milksoppery. 

On the other hand, Scott Fitzgerald’s chief 
woman character, Nicole, in her insane pas- 
Sages seems more like a case history from a 
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textbook than a novelist’s study of a real 
character. It is, indeed, a study of the disease 
rather than a study of that type of personality 
which may be subject to the disease. Con- 
siderable knowledge of psychiatry and its 
history is shown, and psychiatric terms are 
scattered lavishly through the pages, along 
with the names of great mental experts like 
Kraepelin and Bleuler. There is far too much 
external documentation and too little of the 
novelist’s intuitive knowledge of the character 
he is creating. The heroine, Nicole, can pass for 
long periods as a normal wife and mother and 
as an entertaining member of a social set. But 
she is a psychopath, afflicted with that baffling 
mental disease which, because it often begins 
between the ages of fifteen and twenty-five, 
used to be called dementia precox. It also 
breaks out in people up to the age of fifty and is 
often unaccompanied by dementia, and for 
this reason Bleuler found the term inexact; he 
named it schizophrenia, or split personality, 
thereby inditating that the disease destroys 
the cohesion of the personality, causes the 
will to deteriorate and the affective power to 
diminish so that ideas of death or love or 
liberty lose all meaning. In such cases, the 
previous attachments of patients are changed 
into hatreds when they do not sink into in- 
difference, living in a dream detached from all 
reality. 

A number of these traits in some form can be 
observed in people we consort with every day 
who we think are normal — people who have 
no feeling or who feel only in patches or people 
who live forever in a sort of dream, who have 
what is called shut-in personalities. There are 
others, apparently living a normal life, who 
have achieved hardly as much consciousness as 
an intelligent animal. Most authorities on the 
subject say that the disease in a simple form is 
widespread, but that many touched by it are 
capable of living a moderately normal life. 
But how disastrous they can be for the people 
they live with! 

In the old classic novel the character was 
always depicted as the normal integrated 
human being, able to impose a unity on him- 
self and his actions and actuated on the whole, 
if he was the hero, by distinguished principles. 
Now there is coming into literature this other 
type which may, after all, be as common — 
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the people who are unreliable, lying, subject to 
fears; who are treacherous; who cannot keep a 
secret; who, if they have any affections at all, 
have them for one person; who are full of 
jealousies and terrors; and who, above all, are 
alone and lonely. 

The chief character, Chester, in William 
March’s Come in at the Door, is a man who had 
received in childhood what psychologists call 
a trauma, in this instance a result of witnessing 
the hanging of a negro whom he himself had 
treacherously betrayed. Though he is highly 
intelligent, Chester is almost completely lack- 
ing in affectivity and experiences just enough 
positive emotion to fall in love a little and to 
marry. But this transient feeling does not last 
long, and we are left contemplating a character 
who loses everything that attaches him to the 
world. In the last chapter, after the funeral of 
his estranged and eccentric father, there 
flashes back to his consciousness the memory of 
the hanging, and we see his mind suddenly 
break as he runs and runs as madmen run. 
“His face was twisted with pain and his hands 
pressed together in agony. ‘I’m very amus- 
ing,’ he shouted over and over, ‘I’m essentially 
a comic character,’ but his words were lost to 
the larger sound of the world’s fury.” 

There is a deeply intuitive quality about the 
revelation of this character that may elude the 
general reader. It is, as is Scott Fitzgerald’s 
Nicole, the study of the schizophrenic person- 
ality, and there are therefore certain points in 
common between the two characters to which 
it is necessary to draw attention. Both have 
suffered a psychic injury in childhood, the 
effect of which eventually causes the break- 
down of their minds — Chester, because he 
witnessed the hanging, Nicole because of 
what seems to be an incestuous attack, though 
this has the air of an incident tacked on to the 
character by the author, rather than a happen- 
ing woven into her subconsciousness, as the 
psychic injury to Chester is woven into his 
subconsciousness. 

There is in both books a wild running scene, 
but the one in Fitzgerald’s is the more dra- 
matic, authentic, and memorable. The heroine, 
feeling an attack coming on, begins to run 
suddenly and madly through the crowd at the 
fair, eluding her husband. She is eventually 
found, revolving in a boat on a Ferris wheel 


and laughing hysterically as the astonished 
bystanders gaze at her. This episode is beauti- 
fully and revealingly done, and could have 
been written only by a man of high gifts. But 
always the personality is revealed from the 
outside, whereas William March, with a less 
brilliant mind than Fitzgerald’s, reveals his 
hero from the inside and from the character he 
has created. We get the sensation that we have 
met a man so constructed by nature and in- 
heritance that under the buffets of fate his 
mind must break. 

How, it may be asked, can a sane and normal 
person depict the personality of one who is 
abnormal? Nearly everybody under some 
strain in life has felt sufficiently near breaking 
to understand how a neurotic can lose his 
balance. But even the inventive mind of the 
novelist needs some first-hand observation of a 
broken mind before he can begin to create one. 
At that, no matter how realistic his data may 
be, he must have that power, which all the 
great creators of character had, whether they 
were creating beggar, king, pimp, or madman, 
of first discovering the beggar, king, pimp, or 
madman in themselves. This is the quality in 
which Scott Fitzgerald’s creation of Nicole is 
inferior to March’s Chester and to Callaghan’s 
Father Dowling. Among the multiple creatures 
that people every novelist’s mind Morley 
Callaghan was able to discover, not only the 
lovable and eccentric priest, who ascetically 
loved the two prostitutes, but also the prosti- 
tutes themselves, the bishop, and the respec- 
table parishioners. And William March was 
able to find in the creatures of his mind, not 
only the Chester who betrayed Baptiste, but 
also Baptiste himself and the negro woman 
Matty. 

The only character in Tender Is the Night 
who has life like these is Dick Diver, Nicole’s 
husband. Fitzgerald, however, in sheer writing 
power is superior to both Callaghan and March, 
and this book, despite the impression it gives of 
being slung together, rather than constructed, 
shows its author’s distinctive gifts —a ro- 
mantic imagination, a style that is often 
brilliant, a swiftness of movement, and a sense 
of enchantment in people and places, all of 
which combine to give his books the great 
merit of being always entertaining. Neverthe- 
less, nearly all his early faults remain: his male 
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characters are still as they were over a decade 
ago, prankish sophomores; his female charac- 
ters are bright, brittle, and young, with all the 
material sophistications, and those of the social 
sophistications understood, in a jazzy and super- 
ficially cultivated society. He can summon up 
terror and pathos, but what pity and tragedy 
are he does not know, for he has never really 
meditated on life. Yet he has expressed very 
well indeed a section of the life of his time, a 
section that may perhaps seem totally crazy to 
our descendants. And because he is its chroni- 
cler and because there is that sort of personality 
in his writing that there is in the memoir 
writers, he may last a trifle longer than his 
superiors in profundity — than, for example, 
Callaghan, who is a profounder writer, but a 
less interesting one, and who has a style which 
is too often queerly pedestrian. Like March, 
Callaghan seems as yet a trifle unformed, and 
like March also, some of his characters are not 
actual inventions, but are taken over from 
literary types. The protector of one of the 
street walkers, for example, bears too close a 
resemblance to the classic character of Bubu of 
Montparnasse. Just one or two of March’s 
people seem to be the stock characters of the 
southern novel. But where all these writers are 
original is in their attempt to create the neu- 
rotic personality, which they have done with 
a knowledge not previously the property of 
writers. 


THE SENSITIZED TYPE 


A WHOLE EpPocH, a whole civilization 
seems to lie between these American writers 
and the Ivan Bunin of The Well of Days, 
though little more than a decade in years 
separates them. But curiously enough Bunin’s 
central character, Arsyenev, belongs to the 
same family of minds as Callaghan’s Father 
Dowling, March’s Chester, and Fitzgerald’s 
Nicole: the highly sensitized human being, 
living in a world of his own, whose mind a rude 
blow from fate might split in two. But Arsye- 
nev protects himself with the mystic senti- 
mentalism that belongs to old civilizations and 
the aristocratic discipline that belongs to old 
cultures. Fairly secure in these he drifts dream- 
ily past the obstacles which confront him in 
life, whereas the Americans, fastened to no 
moorings, bang up against them. 


THE PSYCHOPATHIC NOVEL 
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Yet tame and old-fashioned and second-rate 
as Bunin’s book is, I have no hesitation in 
expressing a conviction that of the four, it is 
the one that will last the longest, for it is 
written by a man who, within his narrow 
limits, is a subtle artist. It belongs to a type of 
writing and reveals the kind of mind for which 
there has always been a place in literature, the 
kind of mind which is revealed somewhat 
differently in Maurice de Guerin’s Centaur and 
more profoundly in Amiel’s diary — the mind 
which always has an appeal for timid, intellec- 
tual, and sensitive people, who like to under- 
stand how other intellectual and sensitive 
people have, without loss of dignity, managed 
to make an escape from the more blatant 
or more complex experiences of life. 


Forum 


Poetry Gontest 
2 


E Epiror of Tue Forum takes 

l pleasure in announcing a prize con- 
test, open only to the undergraduates of 
American colleges and universities, for 
the best three poems submitted before 
May 165, 1934. First Prize: $50. Second 
Prize: $30. Third Prize: $20. In case 
of a tie there will be duplicate prizes. 


Gudges 


JOSEPH AUSLANDER 
WILLIAM ROSE BENET 
MARY M. COLUM 
ROBERT HILLYER 
HANIEL LONG 
ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


Manuscripts should be addressed to 
the Poetry Editor, THe Forum, 441 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
and should be mailed before midnight 
of May 15, 1934. Under no circumstan- 
ces will any manuscripts be returned. 


For further instructions see page XV in advertising sect. 


DIEGO RIVERA’S MURAL 
FOR ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


en 1s one of the few complete photo- 
graphs ever taken of Diego Rivera’s mural for 
Rockefeller Center. Rivera’s refusal to remove 
from this panel the likeness of Lenin — who is 
pictured as joining the hands of Negroes, 
Orientals, and Whites in a common spirit of 
brotherhood — prompted the officials of Rocke- 
feller Center to dispense with the artist’s 
services last May and conceal the painting, 
which was finally destroyed in February. The 
figures in the upper right-hand corner of the 
panel represent a proletarian demonstration in 
Red Square, Moscow. Prominently depicted in 
the background of this scene is Lenin’s tomb. 
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A close-up of the portion of Diego Rivera’s mural 
which offended the officials of Rockefeller Center. In 
the reproduction on the opposite page it can be seen 
located at the right, between two inclined segments 
representing the reflectors of a giant telescope. 
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O.: AGE Is an age of intellects, and we 
overlook a fact of which our poets are con- 
stantly reminding us, that it is emotion that 
makes us think, and it is emotion that illumines 
for each of us the things worth thinking about. 
And this remains true no matter how intellec- 
tual we try to be, or how far we try to separate 
thought and emotion. More especially it is 
emotion that makes us free to think and act. We 
all know, for example, that the scholar, living 
alone with his books, devoting himself to 
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thought, excluding emotion, has a tendency to 
dry up, and that his words begin to lose their 
power, whereas he himself begins to lose the 
power of action. 

This is the age of professors of psychology, 
but they attempt to study the psyche in terms 
of reflexes, sensations, and I.Q.’s. Their study 
of emotion goes very little beyond the attempt 
to define it. We have given little attention to 
emotions in relation to health, although we 
know that a startling number of physiological 
changes accompany emotion. When it comes to 
emotion in relation to things of the spirit, or in 
relation to thinking, our blind spot is even 
more complete. We think of pathological 
emotions or of emotional outbursts among the 
people, which we attempt to curb or punish, 
but we think rarely of the whole range of 
psychic forces in the integration of personality 
or of our social order. 

Now before going on with this question, and 
as an illustration of the power of psychic forces, 
I want to give you a glimpse of the life in a 
small town in southern France, where the 
relationships between thought, action, and 
emotion are very different from those to which 
we are accustomed. And, incidentally, it is for 
this reason that one hears such conflicting 
reports about Lourdes. In a sense they are all 
true. Lourdes has been called sordid, depress- 
ing, unhygienic, medieval. Lourdes has been 
called impressive, mysterious, inspiring. What- 
ever it be called, it is the greatest healing shrine 
in the western world to-day, visited each year 
by well on to a million pilgrims and some 
seventeen thousand sick. 


LOURDES AND ITS PILGRIMS 


Wraen one enters Lourdes, /a ville sainte, 
as it is popularly called, perhaps one’s most 
striking impression is that there is nothing 
particularly striking about it. The valley of 
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Lourdes has natural beauty, but one has seen 
much more beautiful valleys and much more 
attractive towns. Its distinguishing feature is 
one narrow, winding side street, crowded with 
shops full of things for tourists, particularly 
those religiously inclined, all of which close 
during the winter, leaving the street deserted. 
This street leads down to the church. The 
church itself, rising above the grotto and baths, 
is not remarkable, although its three stories 
and great semicircular ramps, outlining an 
enormous plaza, give it rather unusual possi- 
bilities. Architecturally it is ineffectual, and 
might be called ugly. In other words, the 
visitor who goes to Lourdes with the pre- 
conceived idea that the things that happen 
there have something to do with the suggestive 
and healing power of beauty, either natural or 
artificial, is disappointed and puzzled. 

As one comes to know the town one dis- 
covers little things: for example, that it is 
“against the rules” to sell or serve meat any- 
where on Fridays, and that sight-seeing trips 
start at hours which make it possible for the 
drivers to attend first to their religious duties. 
Still, afterall, the populace is much like the popu- 
lace of any other smal] French town, making 
the most of its summer tourists. But when one 
visits these people in their homes, dirty huts 
on the narrow streets or villas on the hills above 
the town, one hears stories of the miraculés of 
Lourdes. These stories crop up in the midst 
of purely casual conversation among friends 
gathered for tea, and are told with a fervor and 
devotion which recalls the spirit of the Middle 
Ages, and of the peasant who has lived his life 
in some far-away valley in close dependence on 
the forces of nature which, for all his com- 
munion with them, he can never comprehend. 
Why does the lightning strike here or there? 
Why does the rain fall some seasons and not 
others? Why did our Lady of Lourdes the 
other day heal the unknown orphan Belgian 
peasant girl and yet leave the young son of 
one of her most devoted servants at the Grotto 
still speechless year after year? These are the 
mysteries of God and of nature about which 
one speaks with reverence and faith. 

It is into this atmosphere that hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims pour every year, accord- 
ing to a fixed schedule which allows each 
pilgrimage its three or five days. If one lives in 
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a hotel, one soon becomes an old resident, 
having seen thousands come and go. Last night 
the language spoken in the dining room was 
Dutch, and one was surrounded by stolid 
Dutch faces, many of them set off by lace caps 
and the picturesqueness of the native costumes. 
This morning one comes downstairs into all the 
vivacity of an Italian world; not a Dutch face 
is to be seen. And one learns that the Dutch 
pilgrimage left at five in the morning and that 
the Italian pilgrimage is on. Each pilgrimage 
has its daily schedule given out by its priest: 
so many Masses, so many hours of prayer for 
the sick at the baths, stations of the cross, 
nursing service, and participation in the great 
processions. The church and grounds and the 
steep rocky Calvary rising above them are 
never without their throngs of pilgrims. Yet 
there is silence, broken by chants and prayers, 
from the first Mass at five-thirty in the morn- 
ing till the winding torchlight procession, 
with its 4ve to an air of moving simplicity, 
which lends it 4 strange beauty every evening 
before the final Mass at midnight.* 

Most people think of Lourdes and its priests; 
some think of the physicians at the Medical 
Bureau; but strangely enough neither group 
presents anything particularly out of the 
ordinary, and in the hands of neither group is 
the ultimate power where the sick are con- 
cerned. This rests with the nurses and the 
stretcher bearers, many of them titled per- 
sonages more or less in disguise, doing all sorts 
of menial tasks, each one with his story: a 
miraculous cure of a member of his family for 
which he is paying, as he will say; or a tragic 
life history. They constitute a powerful na- 
tional organization, and their faces and bearing 
are in striking contrast to those of the multi- 
tudes they serve. 

The sick are cared for in two hospitals, 
generally lacking in modern improvements and 
equipment. When you realize that these two 
hospitals together receive from one thousand 
to fifteen hundred new patients every three to 
five days, you can picture what this would 
mean in terms of hospital administration and 
medical care. The hospitals are uncomfortable 
stone buildings, in the damp rooms of which 
the patients lie in long rows, bed touching bed, 


* The midnight Mass is not beld daily as are all other cere- 
monies. 
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receiving hardly a minimum of care and many 
of them suffering acutely. The physician or 
even the trained nurse, casually visiting one of 
these hospitals, will find his principles out- 
raged at every point, and yet sooner or later he 
will be arrested by something in these wards 
which he will not understand. Gradually these 
patients, who represent as interesting and 
diverse a clinical material as is to be found in 
our own proverbial Bellevue, will cease to be 
merely clinical material and become human 
beings, strangely happy human beings who 
do not complain as their tired eyes come back 
again and again to the figure of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, the only break in the bare stone walls 
which enclose them. There is an atmosphere of 
confidence and contentment in these hospital 
rooms which is not found in our wards. It is 
not achieved even in the most efficient and 
advanced of our hospitals, under the most 
competent or far-famed of physicians. 

As the visiting physician is musing on these 
things, in all probability there will be a tug at 
his sleeve, and a Sister will quietly request that 
he come over into the corner and tell her 
whether the poor sick girl lying there will 
die before the procession that afternoon, or 
whether if given an injection she may hope to 
live through it. He will learn to his amazement 
that once and usually twice daily all these 
patients, even those on the point of death, are 
carried on stretchers and in wheel chairs down 
to the church, to the baths, and to the proces- 
sion of the Blessed Sacrament. 

These processions of the stretcher bearers to 
and from church and hospital defy description. 
You may be tired and drinking tea on the 
sidewalk as a procession passes six feet away. 
You will have time enough to study it because 
it will be a long time in passing, hundreds of 
sick and dying people carried painfully on 
primitive stretchers or drawn in wheel chairs 
over rough cobblestones. Palsies, all sorts of 
fractures even to broken backs, tuberculosis in 
the most extreme stages, cancer and disfiguring 
skin diseases, ulcers and draining wounds, to 
say nothing of the dysenteries and other 
diseases that present less vivid pictures. The 
stretcher bearers, and the patients too, to the 
extent of their strength, pray constantly and 
audibly during the course of the procession, 
and those who have died on the way look only 


a little more contented than the rest. 

A physician may visit the baths, and to do so 
he must register at the Medical Bureau and 
obtain a pink card, with the aid of which he 
will make his way through the crowds of pray- 
ing pilgrims to theiron gate. But once admitted, 
what he will see will depend entirely on the 
good will of the titled personage in charge. If 
he happens to give the guardian of the gate 
the impression that his personality might be 
disturbing to the pervading atmosphere of 
prayer, he may be kept outside in the corridor 
until everything is over and then be shown 
only the empty baths. As the guardian will 
say, the physician is not master here. Each of 
these patients has journeyed hundreds and 
thousands of miles, and it is not fair that a 
skeptical or unprayerful soul should be present 
to disturb his spiritual poise or prejudice his 
chance of healing. 

The bathing is continuous, except for the 
noon hour, from eight-thirty or ten in the 
morning until four-thirty in the afternoon, 
when the sick are banked row on row within 
the semicircular ramps of the church. They 
lie there, heedless of rain or scorching sun, for 
some two hours, while the Blessed Sacrament 
procession passes, led by the women of their 
pilgrimage in long white veils, then the men, 
the priests, and the doctors. The sick are 
pressed in by other pilgrims, and the church 
and grounds and ramps are thronged. As the 
priest with the Host approaches, the chants are 
replaced by prayers of the most moving sort, 
shouted by thousands of voices, one day in 
Italian, another in French, or again in Dutch 
or in English, while the priest blesses the sick 
one by one. 


Seigneur, nous vous adorons. 
Seigneur, nous espérons en vous. 
Seigneur, nous vous aimons. 


Seigneur, nous croyons, mais augmentez notre foi. 
Vous étes la résurrection et la vie. 

Sauvez-nous, Jésus, nous périssons. 

Seigneur, si vous le voulez, vous pouvez me guérir. 
Seigneur, dites seulement une parole et je serai guéri. 


Seigneur, celui que vous aimez est malade. 
Seigneur, faites que je voie. 

Seigneur, faites que je marche. 

Seigneur, faites que j’entende. 

Mére du Sauveur, priez pour nous. 

Salut des infirmes, priez pour nous. 
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Each cry rings out again and again as the 
priest makes his way slowly around the huge 
circles. 

Now and then it will happen that a patient 
who for months or years has not stirred from 
his bed, will get up and walk, following in the 
procession, although demonstrations of this 
sort are discouraged, because Lourdes aims to 
guard against hysteria in many of its forms. 
But in the evening in the hospital some patient 
will begin to eat, then get out of bed and busy 
himself in caring for the other patients in his 
ward. The pilgrimage physician will be called 
and asked if this patient has been cured. If a 
large nervous element be suspected, even 
though there be co-existent organic disease, the 
patient is told to thank God for his cure, but 
not to visit the Medical Bureau. 

Many hundreds of persons who present 
themselves at the Medical Bureau are turned 
away without even so much as a noting of their 
names, because the Bureau was established to 
confirm purely organic cures and cures for 
which it considers adequate certificates can be 
obtained. The physicians or representatives of 
science at the Medical Bureau are not inter- 
ested in studying psychic forces. Furthermore, 
it is only a small number of those whose illness 
has been relieved at Lourdes who find their 
way to the Medical Bureau at all, because 
most people care more about the fact that 
they feel themselves cured than they do about 
obtaining a doctor’s certificate to that effect. 


SCIENCE AND PSYCHIC FORCES 


Yer even a complete account covering 
all groups of those healed at Lourdes would 
fall far short of exhausting the significance of 
Lourdes in relation to health. You will see what 
I mean if I repeat some conversations with 
physicians. I asked a physician from the north 
of Europe who had been coming to Lourdes as 
medical director of a pilgrimage for twelve 
years whether any of his patients had been 
cured. He said: “No patient of mine has ever 
been cured, although I often advise them to 
come. So far as I know our people never have 
had a real cure. We are too cold, we do not 
believe easily enough. The naive, simple faith 
of the priests and the people of Lourdes is 
foreign to us. But what is remarkable is that 
everyone who comes goes away quiet, and 
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that not just for a few days; often it is a 
quietness lasting a lifetime.” 

This same factor is stressed by physicians 
who have had cures among their patients. 
One of them remarked: “Whatever may be 
said as to the value of bringing to Lourdes 
each year these hundreds of sick on the chance 
that one or two of them may be cured, the 
important thing to me is that all of them are in 
some way changed, and go back with a different 
attitude toward their illness and able to help 
others, whether it be only the fretful patient 
in the next bed in the hospital to which they 
return to die, or whether they get well and go 
out into the community.” 

Now as to those who are cured. The nurses 
and the stretcher bearers have their own 
criteria. They have seen real cures and cures 
which they knew would not last. They stress 
the deep confidence and quiet in those who are 
really cured as compared to the hysterical ex- 
citement in some of the others. It was my good 
fortune during my first week at Lourdes to 
see two patients in point, both girls with 
tuberculosis, so sick that their physicians had 
advised against their coming, predicting that 
they could not survive the journey. One of 
them, following the bath, shouted out: “I am 
cured! Our Lady has cured me!” and the 
curious thronged about her. The other turned 
to the nurse and said: “I wonder if it can be 
true? I feel as if I were cured.” She said nothing 
to anyone else. I saw them both the day follow- 
ing. The first patient had collapsed somewhat, 
and was being talked to by the Sister in charge 
about discipline of the spirit. The other stood 
out from the masses of sick around her by the 
radiance of her personality. I had seen this girl 
two days before on a stretcher, scarcely able to 
raise her hand, having been unable to eat for 
days, coughing painfully. I saw her now, 
radiant, though emaciated, and walking about 
in the service of her sick companions. The cough 
had disappeared, and she felt perfectly well. 
She interested me so much that I visited her 
three weeks later in her own little village near 
Como, and talked with her physician. He said 
that he had not expected her to return and 
was astonished. There had been a complete 
revolution in her condition. If this girl con- 
tinues to improve and returns to the Medical 
Bureau next year in good health, she will be 
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declared a miraculé. Of course it is possible that 
this may have been only a temporary allevia- 
tion of her illness, and she may have a relapse, 
although those experienced in matters of the 
spirit predict that she will live. I saw other 
patients go through the experience of being 
cured in this way, and it is remarkable the 
accuracy with which the attendants are able to 
distinguish the real or the possibly real from the 
pseudo. 

But for our purposes the medical aspect of 
Lourdes, fascinating in itself, is of secondary 
importance. There is no question that there is a 
force active at Lourdes powerful in its effect on 
the believer and the unbeliever. Things happen 
at Lourdes which we cannot explain on the 
basis of our present knowledge of medicine or 
of spiritual resources. The important thing is 
that psychic forces without the help of scientific 
method and many of the tools for healing that 
science has given us, and indeed in disobedience 
of many of the principles science has taught us, 
are making people happier and freer to act. 
What might not psychic forces accomplish if 
aided by all these things? 

Before we can answer this question we must 
learn more about psychic forces, and I am using 
the term to cover the range of experience 
variously termed “spiritual,” “emotional,” 
and “mental.” The very fact that our terms 
are confused, that one has to use the term 
“psyche” to avoid a lengthy philosophical 
discussion of “mind” as opposed to “soul” 
indicates how confused our thinking is here, 
and how little our knowledge. But we do know 
something and more, probably, than we realize 
we know. 


EMOTIONS AND HEALTH 


WE nave an old proverb, “Mens sana in 
corpore sano,” and we know now that we can- 
not have a sound mind or body with a dis- 
torted emotional life. More than this, the 
physician often cannot cure an ordinary 
disease in a person with a distorted emotional 
life. Even drugs, on which the physician usually 
relies, are hampered in their effect or rendered 
ineffective by emotional or spiritual conflict. 
For example, one of the first things a physician 
prescribes in almost any disease is rest in bed or 
a sedative. Rest, which is what he really means 
to prescribe, occurs sometimes and sometimes 


not. This is a major problem in medicine 
because rest is a sine gua non for the efficacy of 
most of our therapy. But rest is not merely a 
matter of lying in bed; it involves relaxation of 
excessive tensions, not only of physical but also 
of emotional tensions. While such tensions 
persist, the effectiveness of medical treatment 
is impeded. The physician has discovered that 
psychiatry has more effective techniques to 
offer than the temporary dulling of emotional 
or spiritual conflict with sedatives. But we are 
only just beginning to study emotions seriously, 
and few people have even a vague understand- 
ing of them. This is one of the great new fields 
for medicine and for scientific experiment. 

As I have just indicated, medicine is awaken- 
ing to its responsibility and is turning its 
attention to the study of the emotions from 
three points of view: as the right handling of 
them may prevent illness; as they may cause 
illness or block its cure; and, finally, as they 
may assist in the cure of illness. It was noted 
that things happen at Lourdes which we cannot 
explain on the basis of our present knowledge 
of medical or spiritual resources. Such things 
happen also in our own hospitals: patients 
recover suddenly when they are expected to 
die. Sometimes the physician discovers that an 
emotional or spiritual experience has played 
a role, but more often his attention is so 
centered on the organic side that he overlooks 
this possibility. Modern civilization has ac- 
complished a rather startlingly complete sepa- 
ration of body and soul, priest and physician, 
although early in our history the powers of 
both were vested in one person. 

There is, however, one further aspect of this 
question that is worth stressing. There was a 
period when we thought all emotional prob- 
lems were moral problems and, in consequence, 
felt guilty about our difficulties. Even to-day, 
a person is often blamed if he is depressed or has 
a nervous breakdown, but very seldom if he 
gets a cold or breaks a leg. As a matter of fact, 
both types of illness may have the same 
fundamental etiology or basis, and if a person 
is to be blamed for one, he is to be blamed for 
the other. But with the broken leg we do not 
stop to think about blaming; we see that we 
get the patient to the right doctor as quickly 
as possible, and, in the case of the cold, that he 
does what we know can be done about it from 
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the point of view of medicine or hygiene. There 
are still too few of us who know enough to do 
the same thing with nervous breakdowns and 
depressions. With these things we feel ashamed 
and postpone remedial measures, often be- 
cause the subject is painful, although most 
of us have learned not to postpone too long 
having a tooth treated just because it may hurt, 
and very few of us are ashamed or feel guilty 
because of a tooth that needs treatment. We are 
more likely to think of the unpleasant or even 
disastrous results of letting it go too long; we 
forget that emotional conflicts or depressions 
let go too long may be equally disastrous. 
More important even than these things, 
however, is the freedom to think and act that 
comes to us, both as individuals and as groups, 
when we begin to understand something about 
the handling of emotional life. For example, we 
are just beginning to learn something about the 
power of emotion in the prevention of illness, 
not only disease of the body, but disease of 
the social order. To-day we are fascinated and 
a little frightened by a picture of unusual 
misery and suffering, and we speak of crisis in 
our social order. We are spending time, energy, 
and money in picking up the pieces, alleviating 
the distress of those who have fallen over the 
precipice, so to speak, but our attention is 
absorbed by these works of charity so that we 
do not see the thousands standing on the edge 
of the precipice, falling over more rapidly than 
we can pick them up. Our own emotions are 
such that we are readier to alleviate suffering 
than to prevent it. Half the attention in terms 


of time, energy, and money devoted to those 
standing on the edge of the precipice will 
accomplish more than the expenditure of all 
we have in picking up the pieces. This is a 
problem for science, but not for the kind of 
science that has a blind spot for psychic forces. 
We need only think again of what happens at 
Lourdes without the help of science. 

One may venture to say that in all the his- 
tory of the development of mankind, nothing 
more important has happened than the present 
application of the scientific method to the 
study, not merely of human behavior, but 
especially of emotions from the point of view of 
their physiological significance on the one 
hand and their social significance on the other. 
We understand now that emotions are not 
merely a by-product in our thinking and acting, 
but are dynamically related to them. In a sense 
it is truly emotion that makes us think and 
emotion that makes us act. But we need also 
a concept of psychic forces. Science itself is 
coming at last‘ to realize a fact which is of 
critical importance to us to-day. 

Science has brought us far, but science in 
setting the standard of pure thought, eliminat- 
ing emotion, has constructed a grand, powerful 
Pompeii at the side of Vesuvius. If we fail 
to realize this, it is only because we are too 
busy to step out from the traffic of the lighted 
streets to see the smoke rising from the volcano, 
be it to ponder on the havoc of another war, 
or on the chaos of blind feeling seething behind 
many of the fine trained minds of our college 
youth. 


Dr. Dunbar has in preparation another article, 
‘*When Medicine and Religion Meet”’ 
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BY RUSSELL HOLT PETERS 


L. HAS BEEN nearly thirteen years now 
since the farmer fell into the economic well, 
yet he is still like the frog in the fable: he 
climbs up one foot to fall back two. Millions 
of dollars and millions of words have been 
expended to extricate him. The years before 
1933 saw the bitter fight for the McNary- 
Haugen Bill and its veto by the late President 
Coolidge, the creation of farm land banks, the 
issuance of seed loans, the establishment of 
refinancing agencies, and last (but emphati- 
cally not least) the Federal Farm Board and 
its ghastly expenditures. 

Little wonder then that the city dweller — 
and this includes those of the Middle West 
as well as the East — looks with suspicion 
and thinly veiled hostility at the farmer. The 
cry of “Wolf! Wolf!” will excite sympathy for 
only a limited time. Unfortunately, that sym- 
pathy is wearing thin when it is most needed. 
The average farmer’s plight was sufficiently 
distressing in 1928; it is much worse to-day. 

Three factors are responsible for his difficul- 
ties: ruinous crop prices, relatively high fixed 
charges on mortgage and note indebtedness, 
and high taxes in relation to income. 

In the rich state of Iowa, for example, 45 
per cent of the entire acreage is mortgaged, 
and the mortgages average $74 an acre. It 
is stupid to say that the farmer should not 
have permitted himself to incur such indebted- 
ness. The situation exists, regardless of the 
wisdom that governed its creation. What it 
means to the farmer whose acres are mort- 
gaged can be written in very few words: at 
best, grinding economy coupled with the con- 
stant fear of losing his home; at worst, fore- 
closure and the loss of a lifetime of effort. 

The speed with which once rich farm prop- 
erty can shrink to nothing may be graphically 
illustrated by one instance. My authority is 
C. C. Talbot, President of the Farmers’ 
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Union of North Dakota. Talbot is now the 
owner of this farm, consisting of 1,280 acres, 
so there is no guesswork in the figures. In 1919 
it was sold for $110,000, the purchaser paying 
down $35,000 and giving a mortgage for the 
remainder. In 1922 he was unable to carry on 
and turned back the property, forfeiting his 
investment. In 1930 three mortgages totaling 
$6,000 were placed against the farm. In March, 
1932, the farmer who had tried to sell at 
high prices died. His mortgages were delin- 
quent, and foreclosure and attachment pro- 
ceedings were instituted by the creditors. With 
legal action after legal action being taken 
against succeeding quarter sections, Talbot 
wrote to the heirs of the late owner asking 
their price for a quitclaim deed. They had no 
funds with which to clear the property and 
offered to yield their interests for $100. Talbot 
paid them, paid $1,520 in back taxes, and paid 
the mortgage holders. When unencumbered 
titles to the property were turned over to him 
he had spent just $9,200! This for fine wheat 
land that has threshed 35,000 bushels in one 
year. 

I have gone into this rather extensively 
because it is one reply to a question frequently 
asked and seldom answered: What happened 
to the farmer who sold at the peak instead of 
buying? 

The Middle West is literally riddled with 
stories of farmers who have lost their farms or 
are hanging on by the proverbial eyelash. Re- 
call that the farmer is, in every sense, a minor 
capitalist, and that the loss of his farm means 
infinitely more than losing a job. Couple that 
with low prices and continuing taxes and you 
will understand why evangelical leaders like 
Milo Reno can find followers among the most 
conservative element in the nation. 

True that the “strike” called by Reno and 
his Farm Holiday Association was a greater 
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bogey in prospect than in actuality. Yet it 
is an indication of the temper of the Middle 
West. 

It is impossible to give the number of Reno’s 
followers. He himself does not know, and the 
estimates range from 70,000 to 100,000. 
Neither is it possible to give the percentage of 
radicals in the militant Farmers’ Union. Rad- 
icals now lead this great middle-western farm 
organization, but the percentage of members 
who support them is a matter of hot dispute. 
I should say, after an impartial canvass, that 
the organization is split practically in half. 
Incidentally, I expect neither radicals nor con- 
servatives to agree with this estimate. 

It is one of the added misfortunes of the 
middle-western farmer that, at a time like this, 
his leaders should be at odds on the questions of 
policy. No such question exists, so far as I 
know, in the Grange. Louis Taber was recently 
re-elected as Master. However, the Grange has 
little representation in the so-called corn-and- 
hog belt. In that district the Farmers’ Union 


is all-powerful. Created to control marketing 


. through co-operatives, the Farmers’ Union now 


has properties running into the millions. In 
Nebraska its annual business is second only to 
the Union Pacific railroad. In North Dakota 
its gasoline business is second only to the 
Standard Oil. Its executives are men whose 
keenness and intelligence would startle the 
urban dweller, accustomed to think of the 
farmer as an economic illiterate. 


‘*WE WANT ... MONEY” 


Preswent of the National Farmers’ 
Union and leader of the radical wing is John 
A. Simpson of Oklahoma. Supporting him is 
Milo Reno, a former President of the Iowa 
Union. Opposed to them are such men as 
H. G. Keeney, President of the Nebraska 
Union; Cal Ward, President of the Kansas 
Union; C. C. Talbot, who has been mentioned 
earlier; and Walter Maddock, former Governor 
of North Dakota. Broadly, they split over the 
policies of President Roosevelt and Henry 
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Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. The radicals 
insist they have been betrayed by the present 
Administration. The conservatives are quite 
willing to go along with the President until 
his program has had a fair trial. 

The bitterness of the feeling between the two 
factions was evidenced in January when the 
Nebraska Farmers’ Union met and voted to 
withhold funds from the national organization 
until a committee could investigate a proposal 
to withdraw from the National Farmers’ 
Union. Simpson, who hurried to the meeting 
from Washington to hold the Nebraska Union 
in line, was sharply criticized, and a director of 
the Nebraska Union who is also President of 
the Nebraska Farm Holiday Association was 
removed from his Union office. However, on one 
basic question these men see alike: all are for 
inflation in one form or another. 

I went to Simpson for an outline of his 
position. His reply (and it covers practically 
the entire range of his farm theories) is given 
below. The facts and figures are his, not mine. 
So are the conclusions. 

“The farmers want,” he said, “to have this 
Government treat us like other folks. Take the 
question of refinancing. The banker gets his 
money at the cost of material and the labor of 
printing. It works out at seven tenths of a cent. 
The other day the Government printed $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of money and offered it to the 
bankers at one half of one per cent. The bank- 
ers refused it. The farmers want that money. 
The Government has loaned hundreds of mil- 
lions to steamship lines for one eighth of one 
per cent and given them twenty years to pay. 
We want some of that money. European na- 
tions have settled their debts for as low as one 
per cent and haven’t had to pay the principal. 
We want some of that money. 

“Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
the farmer is refinanced for four and one half 
per cent, but it runs to five per cent with 
trimmings. What’s more, he must buy five 
per cent in stock in the land bank, and that 
makes ten per cent the first year. 

“For the crops he raises the farmer wants 
cost of production plus a reasonable profit. 
[It is well to note this closely since both Reno 
and the conservatives differ here with Simpson.] 
For twenty-five years the Government has 
regulated what the farmer has to buy. It has 


regulated railroads, it has fixed the charges at 
stockyards, it has fixed gas and light rates. All 
those rates are fixed on the basis of cost of 
production plus a reasonable profit. There are 
over 500 federal and state laws to regulate 


‘marketing, and they are all on the same basis. 


We want the farmer on that basis. 

“As for inflation, we want the dollar down 
but we don’t want the fool way of getting it, 
like buying one-dollar gold for a dollar and a 
half from bankers who are getting the money. 
That’s the hard way and the awkward way. 
We want to remonetize silver and we don’t 
want to issue bonds. That’s criminal. If the 
Government’s credit is good enough to run up 
a debt of $27,000,000,000 it’s good enough to 
issue that much currency. It’s just as sound to 
issue green paper that doesn’t bear interest as 
it is to put out yellow paper that does. It’s 
plumb silly to say it isn’t. 

“The American Federation of Labor says 
it’s against cheap money. Why, in 1920 when 
we had three-dollar wheat at Chicago, and a 
dollar wouldn’t buy two pounds of butter, 
money was so cheap everybody had a job. 
You couldn’t go up to the manager in those 
days and tell him the bellboy wasn’t giving 
service. [Our interview was in a hotel.] He 
didn’t dare fire the bellboy. Maybe he couldn’t 
get another. No sir, the only time everybody 
has a job is when money is cheap. 

“President Roosevelt talks about going back 
to 1926 prices. They won’t save us. We must 
have 1920 prices. We’re too far in debt for 
dollar-and-a-half wheat and ten-cent hogs and 
fifteen-cent cotton to do us any good. 

“And that darned old fool Bill Green 
[William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor] talks about a ‘sound’ 
dollar. It brought ruin on us. He’s got labor 
fooled into thinking the NRA will save them. 
The NRA is just an all-day sucker given to 
people to keep their minds off the subject.” 

I pointed out that many believe the farmer 
not badly off when he has a shelter and food. 
Simpson scoffed. So, later, did Reno. 

“Even the farmer who’s just getting along 
isn’t good for society,” Simpson said. “He 
can’t pay his bills and he can’t buy anything. 
No sir, if Roosevelt doesn’t go for cheap money 
he’s whipped. Johnson [General Hugh S. 
Johnson, who made a speaking tour through 
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the Middle West] says there is no opposition | 
out here to the NRA. He says they clapped for | 


| government regulation of farm crops on a basis 


him in Des Moines. I wrote to Roosevelt that 
a little over a year ago they clapped for Her- 
bert Hoover. Those cheers were from job- 
holders. 

“I read the other day that the President 
sat down to tea with J. P. Morgan. I’d sooner 
sit down with Al Capone. If the President deals 
with such fellows he’s lost.” 

The following list of bills outlines Simpson’s 
legislative program. Simpson presented them 
to President Roosevelt shortly after the Con- 
gress convened and described his visit as “very 
pleasant,” which may mean anything and 
probably means nothing. It is impossible, as 
this is written, to attempt to say how many 
will be reported out for debate. They are: 

The Frazier Bill, providing for government 
refinancing of the farmers at a rate of one and 
one half per cent interest. 


The Swank-Thomas Bill, providing for the 


whereby the farmer receives for that portion 
of his crop needed for domestic consumption a 
price not less than the cost of production, in- 
cluding a reasonable profit. 

The Wheeler Bill, providing for the remone- 
tization of silver. 

The Thomas Bill, which gives the Govern- 
ment the right to issue full legal tender, non- 
interest-bearing currency to pay the debts of 
the nation, instead of issuing more interest- 
bearing bonds. 


HARE AND HOUNDS 


So MUCH FOR Mr. Simpson. Later I sat 
with Milo Reno and summarized the foregoing 
policies. He nodded agreement on all but the 
demand for cost of production plus a reason- 
able profit. Reno is as vehement for the cost of 
production as Simpson, but he would permit 
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no profit. However, his objection is more or 
less academic and may spring from his hatred 
of the word “profit,” since he does allow a 
“salary” to the farmer under his program. 
Reno’s plan provides further for a five-per- 
cent return on land investment. Under the 
heading of income Reno charges the farmer 
with rent and with whatever farm produce he 
may himself consume. 

E. E. Kennedy, Secretary of the National 
Farmers’ Union, has worked out a rather elabo- 
rate set of figures giving his idea of the cost of 
production. Two figures will suffice to suggest 
something of the whole: for salary the farmer 
is allowed $1,241.57; for corn in Nebraska he 
is allowed g2 cents a bushel as the unit cost 
of production. On the day that Kennedy issued 
his figures Number 2 yellow corn was selling in 
the Omaha market for 39 cents! 

The Administration’s payment of a bonus to 
the farmer who reduces his acreage is consid- 
ered a dole by Reno. He bitterly opposes the 
reduction of output, on the sociological theory 


that there are still hungry persons in this 
country. It is an argument not difficult to dis- 
pute, but it is one of Reno’s heavy guns in his 
war on the AAA. Reno, always picturesque, 
told Washington reporters in January that the 
Administration’s program is “just postponing 
the day of reckoning” with government checks 
written on the taxpayers’ bank account. 

Unlike Simpson and Reno, the conserva- 
tives of the Farmers’ Union are willing to co- 
operate with Henry Wallace until his program 
has had an opportunity to prove itself a success 
or a failure. Keystone of the administration’s 
theory of proper farm relief is the adjustment 
of production to the market that actually 
exists. Wallace points out that 40,000,000 
acres, many of which were submarginal land, 
were brought into production to meet the im- 
perative needs of the war. 

“Ever since,” he told a Des Moines audi- 
ence, “we have been striving desperately to 
produce for that foreign market which really 
existed only during the war period.” 














The Administration’s program, for which 
Wallace is the spokesman, seeks to retire 
acreage from production through voluntary 
agreement on the part of the farmer. For land 
allowed to lie fallow the farmer is paid a 
“rental” by the Government. In the cotton 
South, where the plan is already in extensive 
operation, rentals vary from $3 to $18 an acre. 
Reduction sought is from the 40,000,000 acres 
under cultivation last spring to 25,000,000. 
The abandoned 15,000,000 acres will become 
“rental” land. In addition, the cotton grower 
is to be paid not less than one cent per pound 
on his domestic allotment. 

A similar program is in effect in the wheat 
belt. Up to the middle of January the Farm 
Administration had made payments totaling 
$26,977,359 to 362,897 farmers in 35 states who 
have agreed to cut their acreage 15 per cent 
this year. This represents about one third the 
total allotted for the wheat program. 

The next great step in the Wallace program 
of acreage retirement must come in the corn- 
and-hog area. The greatest opposition to the 
reduction program has focused here. It is being 
met with a shrewd plan that lends to the 
farmer approximately 45 cents a bushel on his 
corn, but! — the farmer in return must pledge 
himself to an acreage reduction of not more 
than 20 per cent, as well as a reduction in hogs. 
Figures for corn loans in Nebraska reveal how 
rapidly the farmer is signing up. The federal 
lending organization alone has paid out well 
over $4,000,000 as this is written, and this does 
not include loans negotiated with banks. Im- 
proved business in the Middle West is reflect- 
ing these millions that are pouring in, and 
there now seems little likelihood that the corn 
belt will ‘pass up the $350,000,000 promised as 
its share of the vast AAA program. 

The corn loans will be paid off as the corn is 
sold, and whether or not the Government takes 
a loss will depend upon whether corn is selling 
below 45 cents. However, funds for the acreage- 
reduction program are being raised by process- 
ing taxes. Bluntly, they are being raised by the 
eventual consumer. 

No man can pass judgment on this program 
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until the next crop is harvested. Already there 
are whispers of “bootlegging.” In the Middle 
West it is said many farmers of the East who 
have never before paid much attention to 
wheat will put in wheat crops and upset the 
delicate balance sought by the crop-reduction 
plan. Unquestionably the temptation is there. 

That, in brief, is the program that Simpson 
and Reno would set aside and that the con- 
servatives support. 

“We sat in with the Administration when it 
framed the Agricultural Adjustment Act,” 
former Governor Maddock told me. (Simpson 
was not among the conferees. He had already 
split with the Administration.) ‘‘We’re willing 
to give it a chance. After all, this is no time to 
dynamite; it’s a time to pull together.” 

Maddock and his colleagues believe Mr. 
Roosevelt meant what he said when he pledged 
parity prices to the farmer. Te them “parity 
prices” (in a word, a farm dollar equal to an 
industrial dollar) means cost of production. 
They agree with Henry Wallace that the Amer- 
ican farmer, sturdy individualist that he is, 
will not submit to the regulation required by a 
cost-of-production-plus-profit program. 

Even on inflation the conservative element 
advises caution. It frowns on a headlong rush 
to the printing presses. Nevertheless, be as- 
sured of one thing: it will support and insist 
upon a program of inflation. The conserva- 
tives, like the radicals, feel they must have 
inflation to pay their debts. Frankly, they see 
no likelihood of those debts ever being paid 
without inflation. 

They do not say so in as many words, but 
I am quite certain they believe with many farm 
observers that radicalism will disappear like 
snow under a hot sun if prosperity comes back 
to the farm. However, that prosperity isn’t 
back yet, and it looks like a merry chase this 
spring, with Henry Wallace playing the hare 
to John Simpson’s hounds. Keep your eye on 
Congress for spot news bulletins of its progress. 
And if what you see there disheartens you, 
recall what one industrial leader said recently. 

“We aren’t making much money, but look 
at all the excitement we get.” 


ns the Army of the Unemployed,”’ 
by Elwood Street 


A CODE FOR HOUSEWIVES 


BY CATHERINE HACKETT 
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I SEE THAT some fool woman has sug- 
gested an NRA code for housewives,” said 
Henry over his morning paper. “Thinks they 
should have two evenings and one day a week 
off, or something like that. This toast is 
burnt.” 

As a housewife who some years ago gave up 
a good job as a reporter to take on Henry and 
the American Home, I am sometimes irritated 
at the placid way he reads me bits of news be- 
tween sips of breakfast coffee. I can’t give the 
proper attention to the political situation 
while I’m mopping up a pitcher of cream 
knocked over by young Judy or urging 
Tommy to finish his last bite of egg. 

On this particular morning, the burned toast 
was the last straw which set me off. 

“Yes,” said I, speaking with as much 
dramatic intensity as possible while spooning 
cereal into the baby, “‘a good many of us house- 
wives are tired of working all hours for nothing 





but our board and keep and an occasional new 
hat if business has been good. I am a little 
tired of All This myself. At this moment I feel 
like turning you all over to a paid housekeeper 
and trying to get my old job back. Or any other 
kind of job where the Government would see 
to it that I worked only forty hours a week 
and got a decent wage under a code.” 

“You seem to be feeling edgy,’’ murmured 
Henry soothingly. ‘““Why don’t you go to a 
movie or something?” 

“Movie! If that isn’t just like a man,” I re- 
torted snappishly. “I’ve got to spend the day 
waiting for the plumber, who probably won’t 
get around to us before his six-hour day under 
a code is over, and washing the living room 
curtains and making sandwiches for your poker 
gang and cutting out a costume for Judy to 
wear in the school play to-morrow. She’s sup- 
posed to be a fairy, and how do I know what 
fairies are wearing this season?” 

“Uplift brassieres and Mae West dresses, 
probably,” suggested Henry, who reads ad- 
vertisements. “Well, I’ve got to get down to 
the office to earn enough money to pay the 
plumber. And I do hope you won’t decide to 
walk out on me because I like my toast brown 
instead of black. After all, you make excellent 
lemon pies.” 

Yes, I thought, picking up sections of 
morning newspaper from the floor, I make 
lemon pies now. I used to write articles ex- 
plaining tariffs and war debts and political 
conferences. Suppose I had kept on with that. 
Or suppose I had taken that chance to join a 
big advertising firm or had become a buyer for 


| a department store or a secretary in an indus- 
| trial establishment, instead of becoming an 
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Average Housewife. I would have the protect- 
ing wings of the Blue Eagle over me. I would 
be under a government code which guaranteed 
me a decent pay check and probably a forty- 
















hour week and the right to organize, in- 
stead of under nothing but obligations as an 
Ultimate Consumer to patronize Blue Eagle 
stores and Buy Now. 

I would begin my working day at nine by 
sitting down to a desk, instead of starting it 
at six-thirty when I find the children running 
the tub all over the bathroom floor because 
they can’t decide who ought to turn the 
faucet. I would end it at five by going for a 
manicure before dinner, instead of ten or 
eleven when I steam the baby’s cereal for the 


next day. I would be seeing important people 


and developing “contacts.” As a housewife, 
my contacts with the outside world on a typical 
day are with the plumber, who insists he must 
tear up a large section of floor to get at a small 
rubber doll which has somehow got into the 
pipe system; the laundress, who feels that I 
ought to pay her more because her rent has 
gone up on her and bacon has riz four cents a 
pound; and Tommy’s teacher, who needs to 
be told that he is a bright child even if he does 
get low marks in arithmetic, his talents being 
along more artistic lines. 


THE JOYS OF HOMEMAKING 


The EDITORIAL Henry had been quoting 
to me was still legible under a smear of butter: 
a brief, humorous comment on the suggestion 
of a woman in some distant state that house- 
wives, numbering one third of the total work- 
ing population, should organize to demand a 
government NRA code. Guarantee them a 
forty-hour week, Saturdays and Sundays off. 
One or two evenings a week of complete free- 
dom from trying vainly to work through to the 
bottom of the family mending basket while 
they are being sprightly and entertaining 
companions for their careworn husbands. 
Domestic services to be paid for by a regular 
weekly check. 

The idea, of course, had struck both the 
editor and Henry as an amusing play of female 
fancy. Men always go either humorous or 
sentimental on domestic problems, unless their 
own convenience is involved, as when they 
find that the children have lost their shirt studs 
out in the sand pile, where they were being used 
for pirate treasure, or that the puppy has 
chewed up the morning paper before breakfast. 
But any housewife, even the most cherished 
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wife and mother, can occasionally be so over- 
whelmed by household routine plus the 
emergencies of child-raising that she longs 
desperately for the protection from exploitation 
given to all other workers by NRA codes or 
wishes she could get any other job at all. Why 
should the Government take it for granted that 
her interests are adequately protected by one 
lone man? 

The day which followed my breakfast out- 
burst at Henry was just the sort which, I sus- 
pect, had led the housewife of the editorial 
comment to suggest a code for wives and 
mothers. It was one of “those days” which 
come in every home, when everything that 
possibly can go wrong does. The mayonnaise 
I was making for the sandwiches to feed 
Henry’s poker club got off to a good start and 
then suddenly, sickeningly curdled. I discov- 
ered ants in the pantry. Henry’s best suit came 
back from the cleaner’s with two buttons miss- 
ing. The baby picked out the living-room rug 
to lose his dinner on. Judy’s costume for the 
school play turned out four inches too short 
and had to be done over. The curtains got 
streaked when I washed them. The bedroom 
ceiling sprang a leak during a thunderstorm. I 
had to go to four grocery stores hunting ripe 
bananas for the children’s supper. I felt exactly 
like the model housewife described to King 
Lemuel by his mother in Proverbs, who “ris- 
eth while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her 
household . . . is like the merchants’ ships; 
she bringeth her food from afar . . . looketh 
well to the ways of her household, and eateth 
not the bread of idleness,” except that I didn’t 
hear any of my children rising up to call me 
blessed, and Henry, when he came home, in- 
stead of praising me in the gates suggested 
that I hadn’t made enough sandwiches for the 
poker club. 

“Henry,” I exploded, “do you realize that 
the average housewife spends fifty-one hours a 
week caring for her household? That the aver- 
age infant under one year of age takes five 
hours and forty-one minutes’ daily care by the 
female parent? That it would cost the average 
husband at least $28 a week to employ outside 
help to do the things his wife does which he 
takes as a matter of course? Those are figures 
from a time study of household tasks, a study 
in the time spent in care of babies, and a study 
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on Woman’s Economic Contribution in the 
Home, made by the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics. They’re scientific and official.” 

“So what?” asked Henry, mildly surprised. 

“So housewives need a domestic code to 
protect them from exploitation by their 
husbands,” said I. “And if we don’t get shorter 
hours and bigger wages, either through a code 
as in the case of the NRA or through individual 
action as in the case of Henry Ford, aren’t we 
justified in getting jobs outside the home and 
turning our domestic tasks over to paid house- 
keepers?” 

“Or you could spread employment among 
women by legalizing a national system of 
morganatic wives, so to speak — allowing each 
husband two shifts of working wives,” sug- 
gested Henry. “But I can quote you something 
else. In the most complete study ever made of 
the whole subject, by the President’s Confer- 
ence on Home Building and Home Ownership, 
a committee of experts concluded that ‘home- 
making is composed of routine household tasks 
and judicious, imaginative management.’ You 
may feel like a day laborer when you’re 
washing dishes but when you’re keeping the 
family budget balanced you’re a manager, an 
executive. They don’t come under NRA 
codes.” 

“Well, if I have many more days like to-day, 
I'll get myself a job outside from nine till five, 
and you can get a housekeeper to take my 
place here,” I retorted. “Only she’d never 
remember the way I do that she has to keep 
bananas in the fruit bowl because you want 
one every night before you go to bed, and that 
you like pickle instead of mustard in your ham 
sandwiches.” 


THE SILVER LINING 


Bor tue next day — ah, the next day 
was another day. The baby was all over his 


ii 


cold. Nobody spilled cream at the breakfast 
table. Judy came home from school ecstatically 
happy over compliments on her costume. | 
found out that I had saved enough by cutting 
down the grocery bills to buy new linoleum for 
the nursery. Henry called up from the office to 
tell me that he had put over a big deal, and I 
could get a new winter coat after all. Suddenly 
the American Home seemed like a pretty good 
place, and I was glad I was in charge of it. 
Perhaps, after all, the whole complicated busi- 
ness of world trade and government and f- 
nance and politics with which I no longer had 
any contact at all was going on just so I could 
have a home to do as I liked in, where Henry 
could come home in the evening and do as 
he liked, and the children could grow up and 
have good times. 

Even the people who came to the door were 
no longer irritating interruptions in a busy day, 
but funny, sad, or dramatic human beings. A 
cross section of the population came to me as | 
puttered about my household tasks; national 
issues took shape at my kitchen door. There 
was unemployment, in the person of a middle- 
aged man with the ruins of a small business 
behind him and the sad realization in his tired 
eyes that, speak he ever so confidently of the 
merits of Wonder-All-Purpose Cleaning Paste, 
I would never, never buy a can at the special 
introductory price of twenty-five cents. Politics 
arrived —an amiable ward politician, touch- 
ingly interested in the health of the children, 
tactfully suggesting that Mr. Hoozlegump de- 
served my consideration as candidate for alder- 
man. Economics, in the person of a crisp young 
student making a social survey for her next 
paper, wanted to know how many children of 
school age J had, and do we regularly save part 
of our income? Business, typified by a book 
agent who ought to go far in the world for 
thinking up the line, “Oh, you are the Lady of 
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A CODE FOR HOUSEWIVES 


the House? I thought you were the daughter!” 
There was an aged woman selling dreadful 
paper flowers to support, oddly enough, her 
four very young children. There was a society 
matron doing her bit for charity by soliciting 
contributions for the Community Chest. Hu- 
man contacts? Where, in any job-under-a-code, 
would I have so many or such varied ones? 

Walk out on the American Home because of 
long working hours and no wages — on a day 
like this? I recalled a woman I once heard of, 
who on one of “those days” firmly determined 
to Leave it All Behind, including her husband. 
He wasn’t unkind and he always remembered 
birthdays and anniversaries, but she was just 
fed up with cleaning and cooking and mending 
for him, and he taking it all for granted. So 
after much mental anguish, she packed her 
suitcase and wrote the appropriate note to 
leave on the dresser. Then she remembered 
that the laundry would be coming back at noon 
and she decided to delay her break for the 
larger life until it was checked and put away. 
She finished that and was looking up afternoon 
trains when she recalled that the gas company 
was sending a man to repair the kitchen range. 
After she had supervised that job and was 
putting on her hat to catch a late train, came 
the gardener to plant rose bushes she had or- 
dered last week. She had just time, after seeing 
that they were properly placed, to unpack the 
suitcase and tear up the note before her hus- 
band came home with, of all things, a duck he’d 
picked up at the market for to-morrow’s din- 
ner. You simply can’t go off and leave a per- 
fectly good duck raw in the icebox. The next 
day she was feeling much better and never left 
home at all. 

The thing which happened to this housewife 
was what prevents all us fifty-one-hour-a- 
week, ungainfully employed housewives from 
walking out after one of “those days” because 
there is no code for us. A lot of things had come 
up which only she could manage. She had to 
inspect the laundry carefully to see whether 
the laundress had taken her warnings to heart 
or would have to be fired. No one else could 
explain to the repair man just how devilishly 
the stove had been acting of late. No one else 
would know the exact spots to plant the new 
rose bushes. And certainly no one else would 
know just what kind of seasoning George liked 
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in the stuffing for the duck: no onion and lots of 
sage. 

Consciously or not, she had realized that she 
was indispensable to her own family; that it 
was the one place in the world where she was 
indispensable. The feeling gets lost sometimes 
on days when the “routine household tasks” 
overbalance the “judicious, imaginative man- 
agement” side of housekeeping. I know that 
under the Watsonian theory almost any 
trained expert can care for a child more effi- 
ciently than his own mother. The model house, 
equipped 100 per cent with the latest electrical 
gadgets, could be cleaned and operated by any- 
one with a grammar-school education and 
normal reflexes. But what expert, without 
years of training in my particular family, 
would know that little trick I use to get the 
baby to finish his milk? Who else could restore 
Judy’s shaken belief in a just and stable uni- 
verse when a cold keeps her from going to a 
long-anticipated Halloween party? Who else 
would know by a sort of instinct the times when 
Henry needs to be told that he was certainly 
the most distinguished looking man at the 
party; certainly he isn’t losing his hair — it’s 
just that he has a nice high forehead; and he 
plays a very good game of bridge even if his 
partner had made some critical remarks — she 
acts that way toward anyone she happens to 
be playing with. 

Suppose, now, there were an NRA code for 
housewives, ardently desired by all twenty- 
eight million of us on those bad days. Prob- 
ably Saturdays and Sundays off, and one eve- 
ning a week to do what we pleased, with paid 
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outside help taking our places. But perhaps the 
baby has a speck of temperature on Saturday 
morning — would I turn her over to any paid 
helper, no matter how expert? Perhaps I 
haven’t finished the new dress I promised Judy 
for Easter Sunday-school services — would I 
leave at the end of my forty-hour week, and 
let her appear at Sunday school in her faded 
old pink one, feeling that although God might 
see the sparrow’s fall he had deserted her at a 
critical time? What if I am preparing to take 
my legal night off, leaving Henry to dine on 
canned salmon, and he telephones that the 
manager is coming out to dinner, and won’t I 
wear my blue lace dress, because we should 
make an impression on him? It’s just up to me 
to make a soufflé out of inspiration and scraps 
of cheese and to look so stylish and charming 
that the manager will realize it would be a so- 
cial asset to the firm to take Henry into 
partnership. Perhaps a code would give me the 
right to demand a weekly pay check, a stated 
proportion of Henry’s wages every Saturday 
night, and one week I realize that that check 
would mean he couldn’t get a new tuxedo for 
the club smoker. 


SENTIMENTAL INDIVIDUALISM 


Herz, HEAVEN help me, I’ve gone senti- 
mental about homemaking. I’ve forgotten all 
about the statistics on long hours and the 
preponderance of grubby, routine tasks. Maybe 
I do need a code, I admit, surveying my hands 
chapped from polishing the flat silver, my hair 
which hasn’t had a wave since the last dinner 
party, my face a little weathered because I am 
always too sleepy by bedtime to do the proper 
things to it — maybe I do need a code, but I 
don’t want one. I wouldn’t use it if I had it. 

Not after a day when I have taken the chil- 
dren for their annual inspection-by the family 
doctor and realized that there is a connection 
between their strong muscles and bright eyes 
and my fifty-one-hour working week. 

Not after I’ve done over the spare bedroom 
with dabs of paint I found in the basement, 
contemplating the result with something of the 
feeling Whistler must have had when he fin- 
ished his Peacock room — extraordinary, but 
his own creation. 

Not after I’ve sat up nights making new cur- 
tains, and miraculously they fit the windows; 


and the intricate system of rods and pulleys 
which it took me hours to put together actually 
works, just as I’d hoped but never really 
expected. 

Not after a day when I have kicked over the 
household routine by letting dust rest undis- 
turbed on the furniture while I spent the morn. 
ing in the garden in the company of early 
crocuses and cutworms. 

Not after a day when I felt experimental and 
foolish and devised an outlandish costume of 
an old sweater, bathing trunks, and tennis shoes 
for doing the housework in; and the children 
descended on me with hoots and guffaws; and 
we all sat down and ate our lunch picnic fashion 
on the floor, because we were tired of the con- 
ventional table-and-chair method, and ended 
by throwing cherry stones at each other. 

Not after a day when I made the most de- 
lectable salad out of literally nothing but 
remnants from the refrigerator and realized 
that there can be fun even in thriftily making 
odds and ends into something new — the kind 
of fun Michelangelo must have had when he 
saw the surprise of the Florentines over his 
David, chiseled out of a piece of waste marble 
that had been lying around for years because 
no other sculptor saw any possible way of 
using it. 

There are compensations in this thing of 
homemaking. Home is the one place where you 
can throw over routine under an irresistible 
urge. Where you can experiment and be un- 
conventional and do things your own way. Of 
course it is hard work, and my pay, for in- 
stance, varies from a new coat and a set of silk 
undies, when Henry has had a good month, toa 
plaintive “Old girl, we'll have to cut all the 
bills down for the next month, but I know you 
can do it,” when business has gone into the red. 
But somehow I appreciate that confidence as 
much as I do the new clothes. It is, after all, a 
small world which depends on me, and what 
matters a fifty-one-hour week if I can keep 
that world running smoothly and happily? I 
couldn’t do it under a code. 

I suspect that the housewife who first sug- 
gested a domestic code feels this way about it 
too —in between the times when the baby 
spills a cup of milk on her best dress, and 
George complains that the roast is altogether 
too brown. 
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MAN’S ELECTRIC BRAIN 


BY JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 


A FEW DAYs ago I was exploring the 
book section of a very large department store, 
with special interest in finding what scientific 
books were on display. There were two coun- 
ters given up to what by a generous definition 
might be called science. One counter had above 
it the words, “Domestic Science,” and the 
other “Psychology and Philosophy”; kitchen 
science and drawing-room science in fact. Most 
of the books included in the first category were 
devoted to the re-educating of the American 
palate to the proper appreciation of genuine 
alcoholic compounds; most of those in the 
second could have been as accurately grouped 
beneath that hideous but popular mongrel 
word, sexology. There was no counter for 
physics nor for biology nor for any other 
branch of exact knowledge; the one which a 
year ago had groaned beneath the weight of 
Jeans, Eddington, and Whitehead was now 
given over to books on the real meaning of 
money. 

Psychology as it is understood in drawing 
rooms consists almost entirely of this sexology 
and handy guides to bringing up children in 
an environment hopelessly unsuited to them; in 
consequence it is certainly the most popular of 
all the sciences. And yet it is doubtful how far 
it is a science at all; certainly in so far as it 
may claim to be one, it must be admitted to be 
the most difficult. That we think we understand 
it at all is due to the delightful language in 
which people have written about it. Consider 
for a moment William James—a far better 
artist with words than his brother Henry — 
capable of writing about the most difficult 
things in a way which makes the reader certain 
that he understands. Take a phrase such as 
“the stream of consciousness”; you cannot 
read what James has to say about it without 
feeling that you know a great deal more about 


your mental processes than before, for James 


was a poet. Now the poets add to our knowl- 
edge by the use of similes and metaphors; they 
tell us that life is a dream, and we are wiser 
about life than we were; but we are as ignorant 
as ever about biology. For metaphors cannot 
enlighten us scientifically; and the psychology 
of William James is largely metaphor. 

And then came Freud; if you listen in draw- 
ing rooms you will discover that Freud told us 
that our mind is a sort of two-storied house, 
and that the lower story is a gloomy ill-smelling 
cellar, out of which cockroaches emerge 
through a trapdoor; but that over this trap- 
door a being called a censor stands guard and 
knocks each cockroach on the head as soon as 
it appears and closes the trap on it; but that 
at night these same cockroaches put on masks, 
and the censor, failing to recognize them in 
their disguises, passes them through. Our 
dreams are the masquerade of these cock- 
roaches. 

I do not suggest that Freud actually teaches 
that such a structure exists within the human 
skull, but by use of these picturesque metaphors 
he has managed to spread his doctrines far and 
wide. He himself of course knows that they 
are metaphors, but his readers forget it. Be- 
cause of the pictures and similes, they imagine 
they know more than they do. And because of 
their general charm, there is a counter devoted 
to “Psychology and Philosophy,” upon which 
there are very few of the really scientific works 
on psychology. 

Meanwhile the physiological psychologists, 
the men who use no metaphors at all, have 
gone on their way in comparative obscurity; 
not even the Nobel prize award has found 
Sherrington and Adrian a place on the draw- 
ing-room table. And yet few discoveries are 
more delightful and surprising than those with 
which we associate the second of these two 
names. 
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THE HUMAN TELEGRAPH 


I+ was orren been said that the history 
of the growth of scientific knowledge is the 
same as the history of the invention of ever 
more accurate and more powerful instruments. 
Sometimes the instrument that has thrown 
great light on a problem was invented for a 
quite different task. So it has been with the 
instrument that most of us call a radio tube. 
When Professor Adrian connected up the fiber 
of a nerve in a cat’s foot to an amplifying set he 
was doing something that the inventors of 
vacuum tubes had not foreseen. But from this 
unforeseen application came a great increase 
of non-metaphorical knowledge of what goes 
on in our brains. 

For years scientists had wanted to see 
whether any electrical results took place when 
a nerve was stimulated; for it had long been 
known that if a frog’s legs, for example, were 
connected to an electric current they would 
leap about; and this naturally suggested that 
perhaps normal stimulation of nerves had 
something to do with electrical disturbances. 
But no instrument existed powerful enough to 
show whether there was any substance in 
this guess. 

Modern methods of amplification have 
altered this. When the nerve from a cat’s toe 
is severed at the ankle, and the end connected 
to amplifying tubes and recording instruments, 
it is found that the flexing of the cat’s toe sets 
up a rhythmical electric disturbance which is 
carried along the nerve fibers and recorded in 
the instruments. Further experiments show 
that any stimulation of an organ of sense sets 
up these electrical disturbances, and that the 
message sent to the brain is indeed nothing at 
all except such a disturbance. In short, sen- 
sation is a current of electricity. Our nerve 
ends literally and not metaphorically telegraph 
messages to the brain. 

We can describe what happens quite simply. 
In the tip of our finger are thousands of little 
bodies buried in the skin and consisting of a 
small group of cells arranged in a given way. 
Whenever one of these is touched by a foreign 
body the electrical equilibrium in it is upset, 
and this upset is conducted along the nerve 
fibers to which it is attached, until it reaches 
the brain or one of the many exchanges situated 


in various parts of the body. A pinch, a kiss, a 
sunset, a sweet taste, a symphony, the scent 
of a rose — all these are known by the human 
brain only after they have been turned into a 
current of electricity and conducted along wires 
called nerve fibers from the surface of the body 
to the central nervous system. Our whole 
knowledge of the outside world is very indirect, 
having had first to be transformed, through 
whatever sense it may have been gathered, 
into electricity. Before we know anything 
about the scent of the rose, the symphony, or 
the kiss they have each and all been turned by 
our nervous system into electricity. Apparently 
there is no inherent difference between the 
electric current which finally becomes known 
as a sound and the one which ends up as a 
vision. The difference is purely anatomical and 
dependent on the position of the organs in the 
body. If the wires got crossed — we do not yet 
know enough to extract the truth from the 
metaphor in such a sentence — the symphony 
might appear in a man’s mind as a series of 
bright colors, and the kiss as a melody. Indeed 
there are many phenomena which suggest that 
there can be a leakage of some sort from one 
sense to another. 


WHERE DOES CONSCIOUSNESS BEGIN? 


Tae MOST interesting experiment so far 
done is perhaps that of Messrs. Wever and 
Bray upon the auditory nerve. Having severed 
the auditory nerve from its connections with 
the central nervous system, they connected it 
by means of electrodes with several radio 
vacuum tubes and thence with telephones. 
They then discovered that whatever was 
spoken into the ear could be heard accurately 
in the telephones so that “clearly something 
was acting as an efficient microphone, trans- 
lating the sound oscillations in the cochlea 
into electrical oscillations in the circuit leading 
to the amplifier.” 

It is certainly a very astonishing thing at 
first sight to see that whatever goes on in the 
brain when we hear sounds is very much like a 
person listening in to a microphone and receiv- 
ing set. And we must be careful to avoid 
forming a picture which is as untrue a de- 
scription of facts as Freud’s two-storied house. 
However, it is much more than a metaphor that 
the experiment reveals; it is a fact that our 
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sense of hearing works by changing sound 
waves beating onto our eardrum or diaphragm 
into electrical oscillations, and that it is not like 
a microphone, it és a microphone. 

In other experiments the same workers 
showed that if, instead of connecting up the 
circuit with the auditory nerve, the electrodes 
were put into that part of the brain known as 
the auditory region, sounds could still be heard 
through the telephones, but nothing like so 
clearly. Instead of sounds up to five thousand 
waves per second, only those up to about one 
thousand could be heard. The result was that 
a human voice could still be distinguished, 
but not the words themselves. 

Apart from other implications, this set of 
experiments goes to prove that whatever goes 
on in the brain itself, as distinct from what goes 
on in the sensory nerves, is of the same elec- 
trical nature. It is, however, very difficult to do 
any research along these lines within the mass 
of the brain, because, although electrical dis- 
turbances of all sorts can be picked up there 
and amplified, it is impossible to insulate one 
from another or to tell from what particular 
part of the brain they are coming. There is no 
doubt, nevertheless, that, when the brain has 
sampled and sorted the messages coming in 
from the senses, it acts upon them by setting 
up precisely the same electrical disturbances 
along the motor nerves. For just as a radio 
amplifying circuit can be used to tap the 
messages from the sense organs up their con- 
nected nerve fibers, so it can be used to tap the 
discharges down the motor nerves which pro- 
duce action in the muscles of the body. Thus 
we are beginning to get an understandable 
diagram of how the living organism collects 
its knowledge of the external world and trans- 
lates it into necessary action. At present the 
gaps are greater than the parts filled in. We 
are as far as ever from being able to explain 
consciousness. That remains the chief differ- 
ence between the microphone and the listening 
human being: that the microphone is none the 
wiser for the oscillations passing through it. 
We shall never learn along this line of approach 
anything about the relationship of brain to 
mind: whether they are two or one or two 
natures in one substance or any of the other 
philosophical possibilities. We have to be 
content with clear knowledge of the sensation- 
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collecting process and of the action producing 
purpose and very vague guesses about the 
intermediate thought process, with its wonder- 
ful by-products of memory and imagination 
and reasoning and the rest. 


THE SLOWLY BUILDING STRUCTURE 


Bor wuar we have got is of the utmost 
importance, in spite of its limited nature. Once 
more we see how few different kinds of bricks 
are required for the building of the universe, 
including life itself. The raw materials of 
thought turn out to be the same flowing elec- 
trons that are a sufficient explanation for so 
many of the problems of the non-biological 
world. No new mysterious entity is required to 
explain how the nerve fiber conveys the details 
of the world outside to the living mind within. 
Atoms and molecules passing their electrons 
from one to another according to electro- 
magnetic laws— that explains as much of 
human sensation as it does of a thunderstorm. 

The hope of science is that some day a 
completely logical structure may be built from 
the ultimate units of matter — protons and 
electrons or whatever they may turn out to 
be — to the supreme works of art coming from 
the human mind. In this structure each suc- 
cessive step will be explicable in terms of what 
has gone before, without adding new elements 
but simply by arranging the original ones in 
more and more complicated ways. Huge gaps 
still remain in this structure and often at the 
most vital and interesting points. We therefore 
fill up these gaps with temporary structures — 
guesses, little bridges made of metaphors 
— logical units whose parts fit together fairly 
well, though as a whole they are floating in air, 
not being logically tied to the main structure 
at either end. Freudian psychology is just one 
of these temporary structures, valuable for the 
time being, foreshadowing in cardboard (it may 
be) a good deal of what will later be seen in the 
solid permanency, but not a part of the main 
building of logical science. On the other hand 
these experiments which help us to see the 
mechanism of nervous processes in terms of 
something simpler are far more lasting. It is 
true that they throw very little light on sex- 
ology or on the bringing up of unfortunate 
modern children, but after all that has never 
been the main objective of science. 


ENGLISH YOUTH ON THE ROAD 


BY JEANETTE CLARKE DICKIE 


Symbol of the YHA 


While sun still shines and wind still blows, 
His back can bear the load — 

Light pocket and light heart he goes, 
Youth upon the road. 


Plain living and scant pence shall keep 
Sweet laughter in their code, 
Sound at the day’s end shall he sleep, 
Youth upon the road. 
TomFOooL 


oes Nazi YoutH Movement of which 
we hear so much to-day started long before the 
war, in IgII, as a purely social and nature- 
seeking movement. Students and young work- 
ers went off into the countryside in bands, in a 
spontaneous effort toward natural activities: 
walking, bicycling, and boating. As the move- 
ment grew the young people drew up their own 
regulations and restrictions, which barred 
alcohol, disorderly conduct, and tobacco. In a 
very short time the movement had grown to 
such proportions that national agencies gave it 


official recognition. These youths and girls 
were called Wanderers. With the aid of na- 
tional support, overnight accommodations 
were provided. At first the rudest of dwellings 
were utilized, until now, more than twenty- 
two years after the inception of the movement, 
large, clean, and well-kept facilities are at the 
disposal of the Wanderers. Germany in 1931 
accommodated 4,300,000 youths for nights’ 
lodgings. After the war, with economic condi- 
tions unfavorable, with students and young 
people unemployed the Youth Movement not 
only increased in strength but also took on a 
political aspect. Thus to-day the powerful Nazi 
organization derives much of its support and 
force from German youth, organized nearly a 
quarter of a century ago for the purpose of 
getting out into the country. 

The Youth Hostel Association in Germany 
is absolutely non-partisan in religion and poli- 
tics: anyone arriving with a rucksack is wel- 
come. Therefore the organization as such is 
neither a pro-Nazi nor an anti-Nazi group. Let 
this be clearly understood. The movement, 
however, did enable the young people, by 
closer contact with each other, to crystallize 
their ideas and opinions regarding national 
economic and political matters, and there can 
be little doubt that the Youth Hostel move- 
ment, by bringing them together as wanderers, 
fostered thereby a powerful political force. 

In almost every country of major importance 
in the world there has grown up a political 
youth movement of some sort. In Russia the 
youth is trained, organized, and educated to 
follow the dictates of communism under Stalin. 
In Germany we find bands of young people, 
thousands strong, organized in every city and 
village under the Hitler régime. The youth 
movement under Mussolini is the oldest of 
these. For ten years the Italian dictator has 
trained and educated the young to believe in 
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ENGLISH YOUTH ON THE ROAD 


fascism. And Europe is not alone in the de- 
velopment of such movements. In China 
democratic ideals about the freedom of China 
and of the Chinese as individuals and of the 
equality of men and women pervade the minds 
of the Chinese youth. In Cuba students are 
constantly rising to sound their voices in the 
political reorganization of their country. In 
India, too, youth is making itself heard. 


II 


Ix 4 wort of growing collectivism, in a 
world in which uniformity is becoming more 
and more widespread, England, France, and the 
United States are alone. It is primarily for this 
reason that these countries are lacking in 
youth movements. The young Frenchman of 
to-day remains strongly marked with individ- 
ualism in spite of the efforts of organized groups 
to replace that characteristic. France from 
time immemorial has believed that history is 
made, not by mass action and collective think- 
ing, but by individuals. And therefore to-day we 
find no movement unifying the French youth. 
The Italian youths consider the French out- 
dated and decrepit. No attempt is made by the 
Italian, German, or Russian youth to find a 
bond with the French or the English or the 
American. The first group is striving to de- 
velop a collective consciousness as opposed to 
the individualism of the second. 

The United States has no real youth move- 
ment. While it is true that American young 
people are thinking about such subjects as 
atheism, communism, socialism, international- 
ism, nevertheless there is no unity of program, 
no unity of opinion, and therefore no youth 
movement. 

Of all these countries, England stands apart. 
England has been a nation renowned for its 
greatness in all fields—a greatness which 
suffered its most serious economic defeat in 
1931. England’s greatness lay, not only in her 
power and her ability to profit, but largely in 
her attitude. In spite of the rap of 1931, the 
English people, youth included, is maintaining 
its standard of greatness, maintaining that at- 
titude of ease and calm which most peoples have 
lost in the midst of economic and social up- 
heaval. 

It is significant to note that England has 
followed the example of Germany by estab- 
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lishing a Youth Hostel Association, helping the 
young particularly to a greater knowledge 
of and concern for the outdoors. In June, 1931, 
this movement, referred to as the YHA, began. 
Economic conditions were at the lowest ebb; 
many of the dwellers in the great industrial 
cities could not afford a week-end or a holiday 
in the country. Those who had automobiles 
were more fortunate; in England a motor car 
is more expensive to buy and to run than in 
America. But at best the autoist has made no 
healthy exertion of his own; he has had no 
exercise. Motoring stands in relation to walking 
or bicycling as watching a football game to 
playing football— a poor substitute, though 
better than nothing. Furthermore the auto- 
mobile must stick to the road, and each year 
the roads are becoming more like the towns, 
with building and advertising along the way. 
To be at one with nature one must leave the 
roads and tramp across the fields and the 
moors, follow perhaps the paths of the old 
Roman roads or the Pilgrims’ Way from Win- 
chester to Canterbury. 

Youth in England must have the opportu- 
nity to enjoy the country, to leave behind it the 
cities with their stone walls, narrow streets, and 
factories, and to escape from the routine of its 
daily work and its studies. It must see and ex- 
perience the many-colored world of nature, and, 
above all, its wanderings must bring it health. 
This is the one recreation in which everyone 
can and should take part. And now England, 
like Germany, is covered with a network of 
Youth Hostels. All kinds of buildings from 
cowsheds to castles were begged, borrowed, or 
bought and equipped simply so that young 
folk could be supplied with bed, blankets, 
and cooking and washing facilities for an in- 
clusive charge which would be as low as possible. 
The hostels are located in the most beautiful 
parts of the country. After a long day of walk- 
ing or cycling in the fresh air the young wan- 
derers find good and simple accommodations 
and the companionship of congenial persons. 
The cost is so low that a tour of this kind is not 
beyond the smallest means. The yearly sub- 
scription for membership is but $1.25 for those 
over twenty-five years of age and about sixty 
cents for those under twenty-five. The charge 
at all hostels is twenty-five cents per night. At 
almost all of them breakfast and supper can be 
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purchased for between twenty-five and thirty- 
five cents. A two-week holiday can be made 
at a maximum cost of between $18 and $20; 
indeed some YHA members commonly travel 
on as little as eighty-five to ninety cents a day. 

The practical necessities include, of course, 
cheap lodgings and simple accommodations, 
but this is not all. The YHA aims for health of 
body and of mind, for an increased enjoyment 
of the English countryside and English his- 
torical spots, for the preservation of the natural 
beauty of the country, and for the re-enforce- 
ment of public opinion against ugly buildings 
and hideous advertisements. The movement 
hopes to attain a simple standard of living, an 
opportunity for the young particularly, al- 
though not exclusively, to get away from the 
hurried, superficial, and expensive mode of life 
in which industrial civilization has entangled 
the world. 

The rules of the Association are few, be- 
cause the directors intend to rely for the 
maintenance of a standard of behavior not so 
much on disciplinary powers but rather on the 
esprit de corps of the new-won freedom of 
youth. The rules are as simple as the hostels 
themselves. There is no service, self-help being 
the motto of the young travelers. Order and 
good behavior are insisted upon. If the regula- 
tions are not strictly obeyed, the warden of the 
hostel will retain the membership card, and 
membership is automatically lost. The hostels 
must be left clean and scrupulously tidy. All 
tasks of tidying up are put on a communal 
basis. Those who cannot obey these simple 
rules and who cannot co-operate with the ideals 


of the YHA are not fit for hostel life. 
III 


Tins movement has another contribu- 
tion to make in promoting a better understand- 
ing between younger people of different classes, 
opinions, and nationalities. Young people 
representing every shade of opinion — stu- 
dents, artisans, tradespeople, clerks, scholars 
from every kind of school, girls as well as boys 
come together. All have the same aim, to enjoy 
the out-of-doors with the natural enthusiasm of 
youth. Arrangements are made whereby youths 
of other countries are welcome. Surely there is 
no greater safeguard against strife in the future, 
whether international or industrial, than the 
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deep-seated friendship between different kinds 
of people which can be begun in the freedom of 
the open air. Often last summer, as we cycled 
through England as YHA members, this very 
point was discussed. Of all the English youth to 
whom I talked not one failed to mention the 
value of the contacts made in this casual and 
congenial way. And the spirit of comradeship 
and informality prevails to make these newly 
won acquaintanceships lasting. 

What are Youth Hostels in England like? 
Many of them are extremely fine buildings 
providing spacious common rooms, sleeping 
dormitories, and cooking and washing facilities. 
There are few new buildings; old and historic 
structures have been used almost exclusively 
because of their inexpensiveness. But regard- 
less of size or age the hostels are always clean, 
the only exception to this (to my knowledge) 
being one in Northumbria apparently not fre- 
quently used. Each hostel offers bed and 
blankets. Each hostel is in charge of a warden 
who is a firm supporter of the purposes of the 
YHA and understands the people who travel 
under its auspices. In cases of illness or emer- 
gency of any kind he will be of invaluable 
assistance. We were caught one Saturday in the 
English Lake District with exactly nine shil- 
lings —a punctured tire had delayed us in 
getting to a bank. It was the August Bank 
Holiday week-end, which meant that the banks 
would not open until ten o’clock Tuesday morn- 
ing. Not having booked at any hostel for the 
whole week-end, we did not know where we 
would stay, but the warden at Borrowdale 
Hostel, even though filled up for the week- 
end, gladly set up special accommodations and 
trusted us until Tuesday for the money we 
owed her. 

Quite accidentally, earlier in the summer, 
while staying at a typical tourist hotel in a 
small English village, I had seen an attractive 
old mill with a YHA sign outside. Boys and 
girls in shorts and walking shoes, some with 
bicycles, with rucksacks on their backs, flocked 
inside. It was at the end of day, when these 
young travelers were turning in for the night 
after wandering through England’s country- 
side, perhaps in Kent, on the Sussex downs, or 
about prehistoric Stonehenge on Salisbury Plain 
in Wiltshire. With some timidity I ventured in- 
side, to find these young pioneers eating supper 
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at a long wooden table in the common room. 
Immediately, the warden, Joey Hitchcock, the 
most amiable and hospitable of hosts, wel- 
comed me. For hours we chatted on the sub- 
ject of the new youth movement. Before the 
evening was over I had decided to get a bicycle 
of my own and follow the trail myself. 

Every hostel iis provided with adequate wash- 
ing places and separate dormitories for boys 
and girls. In the common room, the young 
wanderers assemble for reading and writing, 
playing, and eating meals. Here are com- 
munity singing, conversation about every sub- 
ject on earth, and games of all sorts. In the 
kitchen some of the travelers prepare their 
own meals, but the warden cooks for those 
who have more money or less skill in cooking 
than the rest. The greatest importance is at- 
tached to cleanliness and hygiene. There is a 
separate bed for every person, and each guest 
must use a simple kind of sleeping bag instead 
of bed linen. This can be procured from the 
Association and can be carried from place to 
place, or a fresh one can be hired at each hostel 
for a few pence. 

Every hostel is supplied with a library of 
varying sorts; often a victrola; and an Ord- 
nance Survey map of the surrounding territory, 
giving details on mileage, elevation, and roads. 
Anyone with a rucksack, either walking or 
cycling, is welcome; motorists are forbidden. 
Many walk, but the greater number cycle on 
either push-bikes or tandems. All young travel- 
ers hail each other on the road. Frequently we 
met young married couples taking their holiday 
on a tandem with a side car attached for the 
baby. 

In three years’ time, membership in the 
YHA has reached a peak of approximately 
30,000. In 1932, there were 17,000 members, 
and 78,067 bed-nights were provided in 132 
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hostels. In 1933, the membership had increased 
almost fifty per cent (an incomplete figure), 
the number of hostels had increased to 180, and 
the number of bed-nights provided had in- 
creased in proportion. 

Of what significance is this movement in 
England to-day? If its very existence, its meth- 
ods, and aims can be compared with the 
original German youth movement, we can 
discern the seed of a real English parallel. The 
English have adopted not only the same prin- 
ciples but the same practical details, including 
the name, as the German Youth Hostel As- 
sociation. The English youth movement be- 
gan as a social and nature-seeking organiza- 
tion; so did the German. Is there not perhaps 
reason to believe that the youth of England, 
provided with this means of contact and com- 
radeship, may develop into a militant band 
striving for political and economic causes, for 
its own rights as a group in the economic struc- 
ture of the country? England stands out to-day 
as one of the few countries upholding in- 
dividualism as against collectivism; how long 
can it last with English youth on the road? 
Will not the time come when English youth 
sees that individual solutions will not solve its 
problems? The economic structure of England, 
while being steadily and calmly bolstered up, 
is nevertheless in a vulnerable spot. If it were 
not, the Youth Hostel movement would never 
have started. As yet, the movement has taken 
on no political force; perhaps it never will. 
The strength of any youth movement varies in 
accordance with the extent of change from old 
conditions in the country as a whole. Even in 
England conditions have changed: the usual 
deference to the King is lacking in English 
youth; the desire, even the willingness to go to 
war is gone. Are not these significant changes? 
Are these not seeds of a potential new order? 
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A Sketch 


BY EDWIN CORLE 


ine sits in front of the general 
store in a little Mojave Desert town and smokes 
cigarettes. He consumes two packs a day and 
sometimes more. Apparently his only occupa- 
tion is to sit and smoke, and certainly he enjoys 
it. 

Bluebird is a Mojave Indian, and he is about 
as silent as the desert. He doesn’t get any fun 
out of conversation so naturally enough he 
avoids it. It is a lot more fun for him to sit and 
smoke and brush ashes off his shirt than it is 
for him to try to do something else. Once in a 
while a passing tourist will stop his car in the 
sweltering sunshine and ask Bluebird a ques- 
tion. The tourist’s questions are all of a pat- 
tern. He may ask how hot it is, or what the 
name of Bluebird’s home town may be. And 
then Bluebird is happy. He smiles and con- 
tinues to smoke and pays no attention to the 


questions at all. It gives him great glee to be 
able to do this, and his day is incomplete if he 
is not able to ignore at least one or two un- 
necessary inquiries. 

The average touring motorist resents Blue- 
bird’s conduct. He knows nothing about Indi- 
ans and he has no idea of how to talk to the 
more approachable of them, much less Blue- 
bird. When Bluebird smiles, the tourist an- 
ticipates an answer. And when it is not 
forthcoming, and he realizes that Bluebird has 
not the slightest intention of answering, his 
attitude of amiability turns to resentment. He 
has been ignored by an Indian, and he con- 
siders it a gross insult. He usually stalks away 
and buys gasoline from the filling station and is 
surly to the attendant in order to make his 
egotism feel better. 

Bluebird is really enjoying it all. But he does 
nothing, and in time the smile vanishes, and he 
continues to sit and smoke and brush ashes off 
his shirt. He does this not because of any great 
concern for the shirt but because he has 
pinned to his breast a decoration for valor, the 
Distinguished Service Cross. Bluebird doesn’t 
know exactly what it means, but it is pretty 
and it was a gift from a great white chief, and 
he is very proud of it. He won’t allow cigarette 
ashes to defile it. 

But in spite of his consistent silence there is 
a way of getting a word or two out of this 
fixture. And that is to look at him and his 
decoration very casually and say, “Hello, 
Bluebird, what have you got there?” He won’t 
be able to answer this in a hurry, but he won’t 
resent the question. In fact, he will respect it. 
He grins as usual, and the questioner, putting 
two and two together, concludes that Bluebird 
saw service in the American Expeditionary 
Force. 

““How did you like the war, Bluebird? How 
did you like the Germans?” 









“Good time,’ 
more than ever. 

“What did you do in France, Bluebird? Who 
gave you this nice cross?” 

“France pretty damn nice,” says Bluebird. 
“Nice place.” 

“Did you like the war?” 

“Sure.” 

“Have fun?” 

“Sure.” 

“Kill some Germans?” 


says Bluebird, and he grins 


“Get wounded?” 

There is a long silence that apparently is to 
go on indefinitely. 

“Did you get wounded, Bluebird? Shot?” 

“Nice war,” says Bluebird. “Lots of noise.” 

“Who gave you the cross?” 

“General,” says Bluebird. 

“General who?” 

“General,” insists Bluebird. 

“General Washington?” 

“Sure,” says Bluebird, “General.” 

“Well some day, Bluebird, you'll have to 
tell me all about the war.” 

“Sure,” says Bluebird. 

“Here, have one of my cigarettes.” 

“Sure.” 

Bluebird takes the cigarette and enjoys it. 
He enjoys it so much that he forgets all about 
the war. The war is over, and it is up to Blue- 
bird’s guest to have the good sense to know it. 
So he says good-bye to Bluebird, who is now his 
friend and who will be truly glad to see him 
again. 

II 


Bor wuHaT Bluebird did in the war, and 
how he won his decoration is something that 
one can never learn from Bluebird. There is a 
tradition about it, and probably the story is 
more than half true. Bluebird himself doesn’t 
know very much about it. It is just another de- 
tail in his entire army experience and is not as 
outstanding in his memory as the vast quan- 
tity of cigarettes he has consumed or as vivid 
an experience as his first contact with a shower 
bath. 

A few of the local people keep the exploits of 
Bluebird alive. But all of his early experiences 
are lost, and his war biography seems to begin 
near Cantigny in 1918, when he first saw action. 
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Being an Indian, he didn’t like to fight in an 
orderly manner under a military system. He 
wanted to fight as he saw fit and to make all 
his decisions for himself. An advance or a re- 
treat didn’t mean much to Bluebird, and, once 
under fire, he forgot everything he had been 
taught and acted entirely by instinct. 

His company had advanced slowly in back of 
a barrage, and when the barrage stopped they 
ran into a counter-attack. That stopped the 
advance, and the action got pretty hot. It was 
a skirmish that became a hand-to-hand engage- 
ment, and Bluebird found himself in the thick 
of it. Just what he did at the moment will never 
be known. To keep a record of the actions of 
every man during an infantry engagement on 
an eight-mile front is an impossibility. Blue- 
bird disappeared somewhere in France on the 
twenty-seventh of May in 1918. And what hap- 
pened in his life between that date and the 
thirtieth of May, 1918, can only be inferred. On 
the latter date he was found alive but uncon- 
scious on thé edge of a shell hole some miles 
north of Cantigny, in a sector of the western 
front that had been evacuated by the Germans. 
In either hand he grasped a revolver — and 
they were revolvers of the type used by German 
officers. How he had gotten them is guesswork. 
If he had a rifle he had thrown it away, ap- 
parently preferring the smaller weapons. 

Not more than fifteen feet to the right and 
about twenty feet to the left of Bluebird’s shell 
hole were two abandoned German machine-gun 
nests, with the machine guns still erect and 
loaded for action. In one were two German 
soldiers, and in the other were four. All of 
them were dead. All of them had been shot 
with bullets from German revolvers of the 
type used by German officers. So the scene was 
self-explanatory. 

Bluebird, having armed himself to his own 
pleasure, and fighting the war under his own 
command, was crawling across a contested bit 
of No-Man’s Land, using shell holes for cover. 
As long as he didn’t stand up or crawl into a 
barrage fire he was all right. He stuck his head 
out of a shell hole and discovered the German > 
machine guns within a few feet of him. They 
weren’t trained on him, and he was right be- 
tween them. Then he went into action, using a 
style of fighting that had been popular with his 
distant ancestors in the days of the covered 
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wagon. From his point of vantage he began 
picking off his enemies one by one. He did it 
with the same emotions with which he lit 
cigarettes. That his method of fighting was 
effective spoke for itself. The contest must 
have lasted less than a minute, for Bluebird 
had to work fast and stake everything on the 
value of his surprise attack. That he very 
nearly “got it” himself is evident by the fact 
that one German bullet grazed his head and 
knocked him senseless. But he must have got- 
ten his last man at the same instant, and that 
ended one of a thousand unsung sagas of the 
World War. It was all in a day’s work with 
Bluebird. He was discovered and revived, and 
the war went on. And by the time the Distin- 


guished Service Cross came along, Bluebird 
wasn’t sure of just what it was for. 

But he liked it, and his pride in its ownershi 
has not faded. Since the armistice Bluebird has 
returned to his own country. Next to refusing 
to answer superfluous questions, he enjoys 
smoking and sunning himself in his native 
desert environment. Nothing can budge him 
from that, and he hasn’t the slightest ambition 
to do any kind of work. But if another war 
breaks out, and the fact is brought to his at- 
tention, he will probably go, because he likes 
the noise. Until that day arrives Bluebird is 
going to sit quietly in a desert town and get a 
lot of fun out of life by wearing his cross and 
irritating strangers. 


Eyes Are Lit Up 


Someone whom no man can see 
Is lighting candles in the tree. 


Star by star, on every bough 
There is a taper burning now. 


Quietly, the forest through, 
Eyes are lit up, two by two. 


The silky moles and velvet mice 
Have eyes as sharp as cracks in ice. 


Dark-lanterns of the owls begin 
To burn like emeralds and sin. 


The raccoon built of hidden wire 
Prowls by the glow of his brain-fire. 


Herons stand as still as years 
And see the fish swim through their tears. 


All the creatures of the night 
Are busy being their own light. 


RosBert P. Tristram Corrin 
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W.: Is 1T that we are able to cast off 
conventions pertaining to every event in mod- 
ern existence except the burial of our dead? 
Women who haven’t returned a call in fifteen 
years will recoil from the very thought of wear- 
ing a red hat to a funeral. Men who can coolly 
face the front-page details of their own divorces 
will not dare to buy for a departed relative a 
headstone that costs a dollar less than those 
adorning neighboring graves. 

I think that the time has come to weigh our 
burial customs, to retain those which con- 
tribute to the peace of the survivors and to 
true respect for the dead, and to reject those 
which are merely a cruel and senseless homage 
to a discarded body. 

People held up their hands in horror at the 
thought of the sacrifice of widows in India. 
Yet there are few of us who do not know of 
widow-sacrifice in this country — widows who 
bend over washtubs or who do without actual 
necessities, in order to pay for a “decent 
Christian burial” for their departed mates. 

In my observation, a “decent Christian 
burial” is seldom either decent or Christian. 
Certainly it is not decent to lacerate further an 
already anguished family or to drain further an 
already emptied family purse; and certainly it 
is not Christian to glorify the mere remains of 
a dead body. 

This is not intended as a diatribe against 
morticians, or florists, or cemetery associations, 
or the manufacturers of caskets and vaults. 
Rather, it is a diatribe against our own moral 
cowardice, which makes us procrastinate about 
thinking of our own burial trappings; and which 
prompts us, when we have to purchase burial 
trappings for another, to do the customary 
thing. 

Custom has its uses. When death strikes one 
who is close to us, we are often totally unfitted 
to cope with the grimly practical problem of 
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disposing of his body. Gratefully, we turn to 
what is customary and acquiesce in the usual 
expensive and elaborate burial ritual. “It is 
the last thing we can ever do for him!” we say 
heartbrokenly, as we proceed to do all the 
things he would not have wished us to do. 

I suggest, not that we abolish burial customs, 
but that we change them. Perhaps the best 
persons to do this are the candidates for death 
— all of us. Why don’t we settle the matter as 
we do our life insurance, when we are in 
health? Few of us are so egotistical as to attach 
any importarice to our own bodies after death. 
Then why don’t we make certain that our fami- 
lies, in their anxiety to show respect to our 
memories, shall not become easy prey for all 
the trades and propaganda that capitalize 
death? Why don’t we go on record as to the 
kind of burial we want? 


II 


Tve sometimes thought, as I’ve sat 
through a funeral, that if I were deliberately 
trying to I couldn’t devise more refined cruel- 
ties than are inflicted upon mourning families, 
nor more indignities than are heaped upon 
helpless corpses. 

I suppose it all goes back to that fact that 
our burials are only nominally Christian. It is 
true, we call in the minister to officiate; we 
say prayers; we sing hymns. Obligingly — 
without fee, and with no string tied to it — the 
church consigns to heaven the spirit of an indi- 
vidual who may have ignored the church for 
forty years. But such a Christian stress upon 
the departed spirit is chiefly a matter of words. 
The real stress, as proved by deeds and check- 
book, is a pagan one of glorifying the transient 
body. 

Consider the various phases of this emphasis 
upon the dead body. First comes the embalm- 
ing. But — goes the argument — if the body is 
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to be held until the funeral, it must be made 
sanitary. And if it is to be gazed upon at the 
funeral, it must be beautified. And if it is to 
last a long time within the grave, it must 
be preserved. 

But why hold it? Why exhibit it? Why pre- 
serve it? Well do I know that the first frantic 
impulse of the bereft is to hold fast to the dear 
body of the dead. But that is a morbid im- 
pulse and one to be frustrated if possible. 
It is far kinder to the sorrowing to leave with 
them only photographs and memories of him as 
he was — living, laughing, and loving — rather 
than the recollection of a painted, dead face. 
In those cases where I have been prevented by 
circumstances from viewing a beloved person 
after death, I have lived to be grateful. 

As for exhibiting the corpse to the public, 
can you imagine any greater indignity? If 
people expressed themselves upon the subject 
during their lifetimes, how many bodies of 
public citizens would lie “in state” in capitol 
foyers, exposed to the gaze of the curious? 
How many bodies of private citizens would be 
exposed at funerals to the equally curious who 
file past caskets? 

And can the mere preservation of the body 
in the grave help either the dead or the living? 
Surely, grief is not assuaged by the thought 
that the remains will take fifty years to revert 
to the elements, instead of the possible ten re- 
quired by natural disintegration, or the few 
hours required by cremation. 

Consider, too, our funeral flower fetish. 
A person with whom we were not on intimate 
enough terms to have exchanged either a 
recipe or a cigar dies, and immediately we feel 
called upon to order for him an elaborate 
floral piece. I know a man who has rebelled 
at the anachronism of sending flowers to a dead 
body. Now, when he wishes to pay his respects 
to the departed, he sends a check to a charity 
in the name of the one who has died. 

Perhaps, some day, an enlightened person will 
request that his death notice in the papers 
read: “Please send all flowers to the county 
hospital.” 

The whole subject of caskets and vaults is a 
squeamish one. Insidious advertising has so 
played upon our emotions that when a death 
actually occurs we feel we are expressing our 
love by choosing (and paying for) rounded 


corners instead of square . . . the finer grade 
of satin . . . the silver handles. . . . And we 
ponder over the vault to encase the casket in 
the ground. Shall it be steel or cement or 
copper? Inevitably we pick the “best”’ — best 
because it longest preserves the discarded body 
that is just as dead when it has been buried a 
day as a decade. 

Another new development in our pagan 
emphasis upon the dead body, and one that 
would make an early Eygptian covetous, is the 
“perpetual care” offered by modern cemeteries. 
The best the Pharaohs could do was to build 
caverns and pyramids in the hope of discour- 
aging the desecration of their tombs. We, on 
the other hand, pay a neat sum which entitles a 
grave to eternal gardening attention. Imagine! 
As though, a thousand years from now, this 
same cemetery association would still be mow- 
ing grass and transplanting geraniums over 
these same graves! 

If I were a statistician, I could figure out, at 
the present rate of births and deaths, how long 
it would take for the entire United States to be 
turned into one gigantic cemetery, all preserved 
under perpetual care. Nonsense, obviously. 
The earth is for the living, and not all the as- 
surances devised by cemetery associations can 
keep cemeteries — when they shall be needed 
— from growing wheat or hollyhocks or fair- 
ways. And although few of us really desire for 
ourselves the pitiful, earthly immortality of a 
grave preserved by perpetual care, yet we con- 
tinue buying it for others as a mark of our 
respect. 

From some who mourn, one hears this de- 
fense of cemeteries: “But it comforts me to 
have a grave to go to. It gives me a special 
place where I can just sit and remember!” 

How many of us really want to be mourned 
in that fashion? How many of us want the liv- 
ing to go to a lonely grave in order to remember 
us? If we are to be missed, don’t we wish to be 
missed in terms of our living interests? In the 
picnics we organized or in the homes we made 
or by the children we cuddled or in the busi- 
nesses we ran? 

The final evidence of our homage to the dead 
body usually consists of a headstone to mark 
its resting place. But again I wonder whether 
we really want spent on a headstone a sum that 
would be sufficient to carry a youth halfway 
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through college, or to pay the salary of a visit- 
ing nurse for a year, or to endow a room in a 
children’s hospital? Do we? Then let us go on 
record now, expressing our wishes. 


Ill 


Grantine THAT the rational disposal of 
the body is the one that is quickest and most 
complete; and that the Christian disposal of the 
body is the one that emphasizes the soul and 
not the corpse, then cremation would seem to 
be the answer. But I have observed almost as 
many inconsistencies growing up about crema- 
tion as about the more traditional methods of 
burial. 

Not long ago I visited an ornate marble 
building where the ashes of cremated persons 
are stored (at a price). Here, oddly enough, 
after people have resorted to cremation, pre- 
sumably to facilitate the return of the body to 
its elements, they then store these minute 
mineral remains in small niches in the wall and 
hang wreaths over the niches. Incongruous, it 
seems to me, this reverence for the mere residue 
of the body. 

In a small town, I once attended the funeral 
of a person who had died of a contagious disease 
in a distant state. The authorities had refused 
to permit the body to be shipped without cre- 
mation. Consequently, all through that solemn 
funeral, while I sat on a creaking folding chair 
in a stuffy, carnation-scented living room and 
tried to keep my eye on the preacher, I was 
hysterically conscious of a neat brown-paper 
parcel reposing before us on the top of the 
radio. Tied with white cord and smartly sealed 
with the red wax of the express company, it 
looked astonishingly like a wedding present. 
The ashes! According to that local undertaker 
you just had to have a corpse at a funeral. 

You will hear people who pride themselves 
upon being very advanced declare: “I don’t 
want any harrowing funeral for myself. I wish 
to be cremated and I’ve asked to have my 
ashes scattered over the Rockies.” . . . Or in 
Mammoth Cave . . . or from the top of the 


Washington Monument. 

‘ Do such people honestly imagine that it will 
be less harrowing for their families to drive to 
the top of the Divide, carrying an urn filled 
with ashes to scatter, than for them to attend 
an old-fashioned funeral? Why — after they 
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have expressed a wish for the least ostentatious 
disposal of their bodies — should they desire 
the most ostentatious disposal of their ashes? 


IV 


Waar, EXACTLY, is a sane and sensible 
burial? I do not know, of course. That which 
would seem humane to some would be agonizing 
to others. But suppose that, immediately after 
death, the undertaker were to come and re- 
move the body. Suppose he then unobtrusively 
and quickly disposed of that body, either by 
the simplest of burials or by cremation — 
which seems to me the least vainglorious of all 
ends to choose for oneself. After that, a memo- 
rial service could be held, to consist of whatever 
was most comforting to those who were left — 
a eulogy of the dead, or music, or simply the 
hopeful reaffirmation of the Christian belief 
that death is not victorious. The entire em- 
phasis would be upon the spirit and not the 
body. 

It would not mean that we should forget 
our dear ones. But instead of remembering 
them by means of polished granite headstones 
and landscaped cemeteries and perpetual care, 
we should remember them in terms of some 
living interest of theirs. A scholarship in a 
college. Sand boxes in a day nursery. A travel- 
ing library. A wading pool for children in the 
park. 

Or — and this is more germane to-day — if 
the family of the deceased were in moderate 
circumstances, the finest memorial he could 
have would be their proper protection. It is 
ironical that often when the family’s income 
is sheared down to almost nothing by the 
death of the wage-earner, the bulk of his modest 
estate (and sometimes “‘easy” payments for a 
year to come) should go to purchase his burial 
trappings. 

We spend more on burials than on births. 
Every year fifteen thousand mothers and 
countless babies are lost in childbirth. Many of 
them might be saved if a little of that per- 
petual care were offered to them temporarily. 

No, I am not saying that we should lack re- 
spect for our dead. But I do say that we should 
translate our respect for the mere preservation 
of discarded bodies — which know no needs — 
to the preservation of living bodies — which 
need so much. 
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These columns are open to brief letters commenting upon any article or subject that bas 
appeared in The Forum. Because of space limitations, the Editor must reserve 
the right to publish letters only in part. 


THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY 

On February 7, heralded not by trumpets 
but by the plaintively aggressive oratory of 
several Republican senators, THe Forum 
made its debut in the halls of the Congress. 
And not only in the halls, indeed, but in the 
sacrosanct and deathless pages of the Con- 
gressional Record! 

For this achievement it is indebted to the 
gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Robinson. 
Aided mightily by the doughty Senator from 
Ohio, Mr. Fess, he talked through the long 
hours of the afternoon; talked through the 
heckling of Democratic Senators McKellar, 
Barkley, and Black; through the irrelevan- 
cies of the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. 
Long; and through the intricacies of such 
pertinent and related topics as the relative 
efficiency of the spoils system in the Wilson 
and Harding administrations, the reasons 
(if any) why ex-Postmaster General Brown 
had not testified before Mr. Black’s inves- 
tigating committee, and the way they feed 
hogs in Louisiana. These vital matters hav- 
ing been settled or referred to committees, 
Lawrence Sullivan’s article from the Febru- 
ary Forum, “Our New System of Bureau- 
cracy,” was duly incorporated in the 
Record, and Taz Forum made a graceful, 
if abashed, exit. 

We quote from the Record: 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (after an 
interval of oratory on bureaucracy and the 
Civil Service). In the February number of 
Tue Forum appears an article entitled 
“Our New System of Bureaucracy,” 
written by Lawrence Sullivan. I should 
like to quote to some extent from this ar- 
ticle, and then, at the conclusion of my 
remarks, have it incorporated in the 
Record 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the entire article will be printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of the 
Senator’s address. 

Here follows a dissertation by Mr. Robin- 
son on the HOLC, FCA, AAA, FDIC, and 
so on to the total of twenty initials. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, did the Sen- 
ator get the GIN in there? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Robinson and Mr. Fess continue on 
the subject of bureaucracy. 

Mr. SCHALL. I desire to ask the Sena- 
tor from Indiana whether he has heard of 
the alphabetical description that John 
Simpson, a great friend of the farmer, 
gives to this administration? He entitles 
it, “ DBD — drink, borrow, and destroy.” 

Mr. Barkley, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Fess, 
and Mr. McKellar discourse on the public 
services of Messrs. Farley and Hopkins. Mr. 


Mr. HOPKINS. In New York two 
CWA employees were arrested for selling 
policy slips and low-grade liquor to their 
fellow workers. 

Senator BYRNES. Apparently it was 
the low grade that made the trouble. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HOPKINS. Yes. 

Senator DICKINSON. That was in 
New York, as I understood? 

Mr. HOPKINS. That was in the Sena- 
tor’s State. In Texas a man was arrested, 
charged with larceny. 

Senator COPELAND. There is no low- 
grade whisky in Texas. 

Mr. McKellar, Mr. Borah, Mr. Robin- 
son, and Mr. Long continue. 

Mr. LONG (discussing the CWA). 
Down in my country we always kill the 
hogs in the wintertime after they have 
eaten the acorns in the woods. In the sum- 
mertime we throw them a little corn to 
keep them through the summer. But if we 
went out and threw corn to them in the 
wintertime they would get so they would 
not even look in a ditch for a crawfish. In- 
deed, they would hardly go out and look 
for an acorn in the wintertime if we fed 
them much corn. 

Mr. Long, Mr. Robinson, Mr. McKellar, 
and Mr. Barkley exchange compliments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the article state 
how many Democratic postmasters were 
removed during the first 6 or 9 or 12 
months after the inauguration of Mr. 
Harding following the Wilson adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No; it 
does not. I have read the Senator what the 
article contains. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will 
take the pains to look into the record, he 
will find that during the same period fol- 
lowing the inauguration of Mr. Harding in 
1921 twice as many Democratic postmas- 
ters were removed as have been removed 
by President Roosevelt. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I have not 
gone into that. What the Senator has said 
may be true. I am not in a position to 
challenge the statement. I am only quot- 
ing what is said in this month’s Forum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, the 
Senator is quoting what serves his par- 
ticular purpose at the moment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Oh, no. I 
have gone into personnel, and I have tried 
to show the Senate that these are not only 
my views but they are views which come 
from a nonpartisan source entirely, and 
evidently they may be taken as a pretty 
fair criterion of what the country is think- 


McKellar is quoting from some testimony of | ing about the whole matter. 


the latter. 
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Mr. Barkley, Mr. McKellar, Mr. Fess, Mr. 
Clark, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Borah, and Mr, 


Long. 

Mr. LEWIS. I was not here when the 
Senator from Indiana began the article 
from which he is reading. Therefore, I do 
not know who is reported to have written 
it; but I beg to call to the attention of the 
Senator the statement which I heard just 
as I came in — that a member of the Fed. 
eral Reserve Board was appointed from 
Chicago who had no experience in banking 
and no acquaintance with finance. 

That statement is very unjust to this 
gentleman. This Mr. Szymczak is a Pole. 
He was a professor of finance and eco- 
nomics in a college. From there, after long 
teaching, he became director in a bank. 
From there he was made Comptroller of 
the City of Chicago, having supervision of 
all its finances under the very difficult cir- 
cumstances which my able friend from 
Indiana knows Chicago has been going 
through; and he was presented upon his 
qualifications in that respect. He was not 
presented by me. I accepted him and 
ratified him as far as my voice went, be- 
cause of his qualifications. 

It may interest my able friend from 
Indiana for me to say that the support 
that came to this gentleman was from the 
large population of Poles headed by South 
Bend, Indiana. It was through the recom- 
mendation of that very splendid con- 
stituency that Mr. Szymczak was pre 
sented for the office. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for one observation? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. In just s 
second, when I reply to the Senator from 
Illinois. For the Senator’s information, | 
will state that I am quoting from the 
February Forum an article written by 
Lawrence Sullivan, and in this paragraph 
I presume he refers to the situation met- 
tioned by the Senator: 


A prominent party leader in Chicago, 
who never had been identified with bank- 
ing or finance, was confirmed as a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board 


No name is mentioned. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, the able 
writer has fallen into error. I have gival 
the name of the gentleman, and something 
of his history, which should particularly 
appeal to the Senator from Indiana. 

A discourse on the postal investigation by 
Mr. Clark, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Fess, Mt. 
McKellar, Mr. Barkley, Mr. Black, Mr. 
Robinson of Arkansas, and Mr. Harrao. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I suppo* 
one ought never to try to judge whats 
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verdict before it is returned. There has 
heen a great deal of innuendo back and 
forth; intimations in this direction and 
that. I certainly hold no brief for the ex- 
Postmaster General, Mr. Brown, but as 
jong as we indulge in hearsay, intimation, 




































fr, and innuendo and things that may come 
fr, to pass, it seems to me pertinent to ob- 
, grve that apparently all of the Postmas- 
he ters General have a great affinity for the 
7 sirways. The present Postmaster General, 
oa Mr. Farley, is reported to have indulged 
he himself and friends of his in a wonderful 
ust D8 junket to visit our distinguished 
ed Vice-President in Texas, at the complete 
~ J ecpense of the Eastern Airways, one of the 
“oe geat airway concerns, which furnished 
me OT te ships and furnished the gasoline. So 
‘his | #pparently all of the Postmasters General 
le, lke the airways — yes; and so do other 
- members of the administration, Mr. Presi- 
ong dent. Oh, well, I shall not go into that. 
- Mr. CLARK. Mr. President — 
sa The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
not | ue Senator from Indiana yield to the 
cir.  Seastor from Missouri? 
ai Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to 
oing the Senator from Missouri. 
s ie Mr. CLARK. It has not been charged 
‘not ist the present Postmaster General 
and § “med any papers in the dark of the night. 
be Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. But it is 
alleged that he burned a lot of gas. 
trom Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
yport Senator yield further? 
n the Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. Presi- 
‘outh “eat, I shall not yield further. 
com Mr. CLARK. Very well, if the Senator 
con § es not wish to yield further. 
pre Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I shall not 
yield further at this time. [Laughter.] I am 
il the “tious to conclude. 
tion? | 4nd presently the Senator did. 
just & 
from § MR. SULLIVAN EXPLAINS 
ion, 1 § Tothe Editor: 
n the § In my article, “Our New System of 
en by § Bureaucracy,” in THe Forum for Febru- 
graph § wy I wrote, under the subhead, “Plum 
mea § Pudding”: “A prominent party leader in 
Chicago, who never had been identified 
vith banking or finance, was confirmed 
- sa member of the Federal Reserve 
abet Friends of Mr. M. S. Szymezak, a 
wember of the Federal Reserve Board 
‘pointed from Chicago last June, protest 
re able this is unfair, particularly since the 
> givel ederal Reserve Act does not require 
rething that this place be filled by a banker. On 
cularly the contrary, they emphasize, the Act 
a. "8 expressly designed, in Section 10, 
ition y | Wsure representation to the interests 
s, Mr. |" agriculture, commerce, and industry, 
ok, Mr. | *¥ell as finance, on the Federal Reserve 
arrisom. . This section also stipulated that 
support | Y* places should be distributed with due 
whats § td to the special interests of the 






*veral major sections of the country. 


court may do, or at any rate to discuss the |} 
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Anchor Line starts 
you right ...in mod- 
ern liners generous 

with space, luxury, | 
good times .. . with 

service that has 82 

years of tradition 

hind it! You get 

eight days of this... 

First Class for only 

$147, Cabin $139, 

Tourist $107! 

Even then the 
economy of this 
Europe route has only begun. For 
you land in the British Isles . . . where 
living and travel are cheap...where the 
exchange rate stands almost at par! It’s 
Europe with no premium to pay, with 
no foreign language to hinder you. 

What’s more, you land in northern 
Ireland or at Glasgow on the beauti- 
ful Firth of Clyde . . . all the wonders 
of Britain lie before you on a one-way, 
os route that leads directly *Summer rates: First Class $155 up, Cabin $146 up, 
to London and the Continent. Tourist $112.50 up. Calls at Boston. 
ate area eerie ci cenemimeE 

13-DAY SUMMER CRUISES 
Canadian North Capes and Bermuda 
Sailing direct from New York and Boston every Saturday 
and Sunday throughout the summer . . . in the Anchor 
Liners Transylvania and California . . . visiting Gut of 
Canso, Gulf of St. Lawrence, Saguenay River, Capes 
Trinity and Eternity, St. Lawrence River, Quebec, Murray 
Bay, Gaspe Coast . . . plus a 2-day visit in Bermuda! 
First Class Rate $110 up. Under auspices of 
THE NATIONAL TOURS, 561 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Masculine, old-English comfort, sea air and sunshine, 
make this typical smoke room a haunt of happy hours. 


FIRST CLASS $147 UP - CABIN $139 UP 
TOURIST $107 UP 


First Class from New York to London- 
derry, Glasgow: Caledonia, Mar. 24, 
Apr. 21, May 197; Translyvania, June 
16*. To Belfast, Glasgow: Caledonia, 
June 9f, 

Cabin: New York to Belfast, Glas- 
gow: Cameronia, Apr. 7; California, 
Apr. 28, May 26; Tuscania, May 12, 
June 23*. To Londonderry, Glasgow: 
Cameronia, May 57, June 27, June 307*. 

Tourist Class on all sailings. 


Smart, smiling, deft ... 
this bell-boy typifies 
Anchor Line service. 











Silks, flowers, rich and spacious com- 
fort... these are thoroughly modern 


staterooms... 





made to be lived in. 
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Literature and information from your Local 
Agent or Anchor Line, 25 Broadway, New York. 
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eve going to see 


THE 


Pacific Northwest 


@ For years we've wanted to go and now 
that it costs so little we're going —to 
Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma a Portland. 
We'll visit Mt. Rainier National Park and 
Mt. Baker National Forest. We may sail 
from Seattle to Alaska, and we'll certainly 
take the Logan Pass Detour through 
Glacier National Park. While train and 
Pullman fares are so low on the Empire 
Builder we can't afford to miss this visit 
to the Pacific Northwest. 


Take that Western trip this summer 
. . never before so cheap 


Great Northern offers rail and Pullman 
fares too low to ignore. See Glacier 
National Park from the Logan Pass 
Detour en route to Pacific Northwest, 
Alaska, California and other National 
Parks. In all the world no trip like this. 
See nearest Great Northern agent or 
write A.J. Dickinson, P.T.M., Room 727, 
Great Northern Railway Bldg., St. Paul. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


Route of the 
EMPIRE BUILDER 


Air-Conditioned Dining 
and Observation Cars 
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» | His friends add that, although Mr. | 
| Szymezak was not actively identified 


with banking, he had a broad background 


in economics and finance. He holds de- | 
| grees from St. Mary’s College, Mount 
| St. Mary’s Seminary, New York Uni- 


versity School of Commerce, and DePaul 


| University. He taught six years in high | 
| school and eleven years in the College | 
| of Commerce, DePaul University. His 


specialties at DePaul were economics and 
Philosophy in Business. For two years, 


more recently, he was Educational Direc- | 


tor of the League of Building and Loan 
Associations of the State of Illinois. 

After serving as secretary to the County 
Judge of Cook County (Chicago), he led 
his ticket in a race for City Treasurer, but 
was defeated. He next served successively 
as Clerk of the Superior Court of Cook 
County and, by appointment of the late 
Mayor Cermak, as Comptroller of the 
City of Chicago during the recent period 
of extraordinary municipal financial dis- 
tress. He left that post, with the plaudits 
of the City Council formally spread upon 
the record of his administration, to be- 
come a member of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

In presenting my material I deliber- 
ately avoided all mention of names, with 
a view to holding the discussion above 
personalities and narrow partisanship. 
Unfortunately, however, a Chicago news- 
paper has mentioned Mr. Szymczak’s 
name in connection with my article. Since 
I am anxious to avoid every action which 
might be regarded as prejudicial to faith- 
ful public service, I should greatly appre- 
ciate your publishing this brief sketch 
of Mr. Szymezak’s training and career. 

LAWRENCE SULLIVAN 

Chevy Chase, Md. 


THE IRISH OF IT 


To the Editor: 

To Lawrence Sullivan’s article (“Our 
New System of Bureaucracy”) in the 
February Forum may I apply some of 
Molly Colum’s rules of criticism? This 
Sullivan thing tells of the orgy of jobs 
and plums in the New Deal but gives only 
four names: Farley, Sinnott, Maloney, 
and Hoey. (1) Does this mean that only 
Catholics got jobs? or (2) does it mean 
that your policy requires malevolence 
and blackguardism versus the Irish 
Catholic? What do you, down in the 
depths of your blighted, bigoted souls, 
think of a craven type such as Sullivan 
seems to be? 

P. Mortarity 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


When an Irishman attacks an Irishman 
over four Irish names and according to an 
Irishwoman’s rules of criticism, what is a 
mere editor to do? He might, of course, call 
for aid to Colonel Bankhead, the gentleman 
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The 300th Anniversary of the famous Passion 
Play is to becelebrated this year. Starting May2! 
with the opening performance, and ending 
September 23, there will be 33 portrayals in all 
This makes it possible for travelers to combine 
any trip to Europe in 1934 with a visit to the 
little Bavarian village of Oberammergau. 


Apply to your own Agent, or 
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Alabama who in some incompre- 
hensible fashion got mixed up in that craven 
Sullisan’s list of Irish plum receivers. 






ON BANKING 

Regarding Frank A. Vanderlip’s article, 
“Gold Standard, New-Style,” in the March 
forum, Hamilton F. Kean, Senator from 
New Jersey and a member of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 


writes: 
_.. 1 think under the bill that was 
we have created a bank which, as 
Senator Glass expresses it, is a one-man 
bank, with almost unlimited powers 
vested in the Secretary of the Treasury. 
It can do all the things that Mr. Vander- 
lip suggests his bank could do, and many 

more. 
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ws Senator James Couzens of Michigan, a A , } 
Pn 4 | member of the same Committee, says of Mr. sr ir | 
sth | Vanderlip’s proposal that: Wi S i 
“he ... the efficacy of the plan seems to s | | 
tT rly upon the impossible. Mr. Vanderlip \\ " ( Dy 
ays... “This Federal Monetary Au- r Oe 
(VE | thority would consist of a small number = th, E A y 
dhighly considered, widely experienced vy ; be 
men with the courage and the acumen to aS Vj : 
ay, ‘No’... at the right time.” ... yr e 
Ifmen had the courage, the acumen, and a ee Za A 
the wisdom . . . many of our problems el 
would be solved. Further on... Mr. 
4, \\wderlip . . . says: “... our Fed- 
7 {eal Monetary Authority . . . would be 
y practically exempt from either political 
or financial pressure.” These are undoubt- E N G L A N D 
edly ideals to wish for, but they seem to H, j ° Z 
me, in view of our human weaknesses, btze 44 Ceti ly —_ CALL 
ve impossible of execution in the near / A 


future. 
Try a complete change this year. Spend a thrilling holiday in Britain... Southampton, 


ON BUDGETING Glasgow and Liverpool are only a few days away from America. Travel on British trains 

Wiliam J. Pedrick, President of the | luxuriously equipped and where even third class is super-comfortable. + Britain is an ever- 
Fifth Avenue Association, asserts he will | changing pageant of the old and the new. Gay resorts, music, art, theatres, splendid shops 
lake pleasure in referring those who view | and salons on one hand and a pageant of historic shrines, abbeys, castles, cathedrals and cus- 
our national budget with alarm to Edward 
Filene’s piece in the March Forum — 
“Is Security Worth $20,000,000,000?” 


toms on the other. Explore the pathway of centuries one day if you choose—on another, see 
a pageant of sports at Wimbledon, Epsom, Cowes, Gleneagles, or St. Andrews. # A pageant 
of beauty and absorbing interest to enjoy every day, utterly unlike anything you have ex- 
Fred F. French, Chairman of the Boards perienced before and impossible to see elsewhere. * The Continent is easily reached from 
f Directors of the Fred F. French Com- London and you have a number of de luxe routes to choose from, including the favourite 
panies, of New York, says: “Golden Arrow” way to Paris and the famous Harwich routes to Holland and Belgium. # We 
Of course security is worth $20,000,- | have planned a number of trips covering the most interesting places to see—with steam- 
00,000. But, he adds, I believe that the | ship and railroad tickets, hotels, sightseeing, meals—everything included—here’s a sample: 
ral dismay of our people is that the real 
cost to them may be in loss of freedom of FOR FREE BOOKLET with maps and 
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in which apprehension is promi- 
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RESTFUL 
days in 
NEW ENGLAND 


Tus year, visit 2// New England. Stand on the 
granite cliffs—and watch the surf beating below 

. lie on warm beach sands . . . breathe sweet 
mountain air, with the world at your feet. 
Everywhere, lakes—streams that sing past co- 
lonial villages and elm-lined streets. Follow the 
route of Paul Revere. Stand where the Pilgrims 
landed. There’s swimming, golf—every sports 
facility. This year, come to New England where 
America began. You will find it better than for- 


eign travel—and at domestic prices. 
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nent. Personally, I am inclined to the 


| recovery technique being followed in 


England and to a certain extent in Canada. 


Finally, Burns P. Hodgman, President 


| of The Rumford Press, Concord, New 


Hampshire, makes this shrewd comment: 
If the expenditure of ten or twenty 
. results in perma- 
nent recovery, no one will quarrel with 
the price. . . . 
Just what will occur, however, if, at 


| the end of the next two years, the business 


pump has not been so thoroughly primed 
as to cause an absorption of the unem- 
ployed to the normal figure, is the reason 
which overshadows 
industry and capital. Industry and capital 
fear that abnormal governmental expend- 
itures will be continued beyond any pres- 
ent contemplated period, and that the 
national annual income will not have been 
increased from forty to the required sixty 
or seventy billions of dollars. Until that 
figure is attained, there can be neither 
mass production nor buying nor the basis 
for income taxes necessary to sustain the 
projected recovery program. . . . Should 
further uncontrolled spending become 
necessary, with the lack of national in- 
come to meet the obligations, bankruptcy 
or the issuance of fiat money would in- 
evitably follow, when the last state would 
be worse than the first. 


OLMSTEAD TO ASWELL TO ——? 


The Editor has been receiving recently 
curious inquiries from readers whose 
memories function as of July, 1931. The 
substance of their curiosity has to do with 
the leading article in Macfadden’s Liberty 
for February 24. This piece (Reading time: 
19 min. 45 sec.) is entitled, “‘Did Astor 
Find Capt. Kidd’s Riches?” and is per- 
petrated by one Allen Marsh. 

It relates, in the glowing Liberty manner, 
the establishment of the Astor fortune 
through the discovery by an Astor agent of 
the buried treasure of Captain Kidd in a 
cave on the coast of Maine. Supplemented 
by documentary evidence in the best ro- 
mantic fashion, it describes the events which 
led to the unearthing of these facts by Mr. 
Frederick Law Olmstead, owner of the 
island on which the cave was located, and 
the progress of the $5,000,000 lawsuit which 
he instigated against the Astor descendants. 

At this writing, The Editor has not seen 
the second installment of the thrilling 
exposé, but he assumes that in due time 
Liberty will make the dramatic disclosure 


| that the whole thing is but a rehash of a 


| hoax-book privately printed and distributed 
in the 1890's and ever and anon, in the 
years since, subject to reappearance — 


| sometimes as a truthful narrative swallowed 
| by a credulous individual, but more often 


asa pleasant jest. 
It is to be supposed that Liberty is 


A study tour for intelligent tray. 
elers a seek the truth without 
benefit of propaganda, pro or con. 
Leadership staff headed by Pro- 
fessor Samuel Cross, Slavic 
Department, Harvard University, 
Contacts, interviews, and discus- 
sions with Russian cultural and 
= leaders. Emphasis on the 

istorical background, social. 
economic experiments, institu- 
tions, and art. Nine countries 
included in complete tour. $595 
New York to New York. 


Send for announcement and map 


BUREAU OF 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
BOX J34 
estan MASSACHUSETTS 


Beane * 
is in Session 


The activities of politics, business 
and society are more colorful 
than ever before. You will enjoy 
Washington this winter. 


The best in accommodations, 
_ location and smart surroundings 
are available at this distinctive 
hotel. Write or wire for reservations. 


Nathan Sinrod, Manager 


HAY-ADAMS HOUSE 


LAFAYETTE PARK AT SIXTEENTH 
NATHAN SINROD, MGR. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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\CELAND FINLAND 
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NORWAY SWEDEN 
THE FJORDS DENMARK 
visBY FRANCE 


from N.Y. 


JUNE 29 acor.m. 


Enjoy a complete change 
this summer. Go where 
a warm welcome awaits 
you, among friendly peo- 
ples, midst strange sights 
and fascinating places. 


42 Days... $435 +? 


Gleaming White Viking Liner, 20,000 Tons Reg. 


KUNGSHOLM 


Ship is your hotel throughout cruise 
Visiting 7 countries, 12,000 miles, 
20 ports, back in New York 
August 10 or by later sailing at no 
extra cost. 





Delightful Baltic 

Cruises May 28 and 

July 25 visitin 
Sweden—Denmark—Visby—Finlan 
and Russia on the M.S. Gripsholm, 
famous running mate of the 
Kungsholm. Rates Ist class 
$395 up, Tourist class $295 up. 

Consult your Tourist Agent or 

SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
21 Stote St., N.Y. 181 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
10 State St., Boston 
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Our Financial Editor will be glad 
to give Forum readers his opinion 
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retelling it in the latter spirit; certainly | 
it was in that vein that THe Forum 
published it in its issue of July, 1931. At 
| that time, Mr. Edward Aswell, Assistant 
Editor of The Atlantic Monthly and one- 
time Assistant Editor of Tue Forum, 
obtained from Mr. Olmstead a copy of the 
hoax as originally printed and from it 
| | wrote his paper, which was called ‘‘ Captain 
Kidd and the Astor Fortune — A Remark- 
able Lawsuit” and was signed with the 
pseudonym of Franklin H. Head. 

In the event that other Forum readers 
with three-year memories have been ponder- 
ing the word “plagiarism,” let their suspi- 
cions be allayed. The Kidd-Astor legend is 
public property. 


STERLING VS. HACKETT 

Comment on the Sterling-Hackett debate 
over the new Food and Drugs Act, published 
in the February Forum, continues to reach 
our office. John W. Lederle, of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, writes: 

John C. Sterling’s article condemning 
the proposed food-and-drug bill is a 
typical superficial treatment. . . . Why 
doesn’t some magazine find a business or 
advertising man who can write with con- 
structive vision? 





SHERRY AND PORT 


Ix Mayrair’s most exclusive draw- 
ing-rooms and at ancient Tudor 
hearths, “wine”? means Sherry and 
Port. And foralmost 150 years (where- 
ever good-living is British tradition) 
the finest Sherry and Port have meant 
Sandeman. 


Joseph K. Howard, of Great Falls, 
Montana, declares: 

Mr. Sterling’s defense of the rugged 
individual’s right to poison his fellows at 
will and his denunciation of the Tugwell 
Bill in your February issue make such a 
weak case that fortunately they will 
serve to advance the interests of that 
measure, already emasculated by a com- 
plaisant Senator Copeland on the demand 
of clamoring lobbies. 

| Mr. Sterling’s article is a good example 
of the subtle falsehood which the bill 
seeks to ban. ... What Mr. Sterling 
fears is that some firm might be willing 
to accept 100 per cent profit on some 
simple product and kill off some bandit 
marketing the same article at 1,000 per 
cent profit. 


Since 1790, the Sandeman family 
have been producers of the best genu- 
ine Sherry and Port (genuine: for 
they come from the authentic Sherry 
and Port grape-districts of Spain and 
Portugal). Famous old Sandeman 
Ports have toasted scores of victories 
long past . . . And today, the soleras 
from which the rarest Sandeman 
Sherries are made, were laid down 
over a hundred years ago. 


You will find Sandeman Sherries 
and Ports so reasonably priced, that 
there is no need of compromising 
good taste with something inferior. 


SANDEMAN 


And from Howard Allen of New York: 

The charmingly juvenile argument of 
Mr. John C. Sterling... would be 
diverting and amusing were it not for the 
implied insult it embodies. . . . 

Mr. Sterling naively argues that the 
public is too intelligent to support the 
manufacturer’s product which may be 
poisonous but unlabeled and in the very 
next breath (or perhaps he held his breath 
on this one!) insists that the same public 
is too unintelligent to understand a label 
showing that the product may be in- 
jurious! ... 
| Does Mr. Sterling prefer, as he leads 
/one to believe, that through trial and 
(error and injury we consumers are to 
| remain testing laboratories in order to 


England’ ; Finest 
One-Day Tour 
through Shakespeare's 


land 


Stratford-on-Avon, birthplace of Shake- 
speare... Warwick Castle, home of 
ancient England’s most powerful family 

.-Kenilworth Castle, the scene of 
Scott’s great novel...all in a fascinat- 
ing one-day tour! 

And what a pleasant, comfortable 
journey it is! You leave London by 
Paddington Station, changing later to 
a luxurious motor coach. For the next 
few hours you journey over the roads 
of rural England...the very roads that 
Shakespeare himeelf travelled time and 
again. You explore ancient ivy-clad 
castles and visit Shakespeare’s birth- 
place and Anne Hathaway’s cottage. 

This one-day tour will live forever in 
your memory, giving you a finer appre- 
ciation of Shakespeare’s genius and a 
vivid picture of the historical back- 
ground of his immortal plays. Yet the 
entire cost is only $9.00 first class 
throughout including transportation, 
motor coach, entrance fees, luncheon, 
tea and gratuities. Send today for liter- 
ature describing the complete trip. 
Write any office of the American Ex- 
press Co., or ask your local travel agent 
for information. 


GREAT WESTERN 


¢ RAILWAY « 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


(General Agent for the U.S.A.) 
6S BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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discover (often too late) which manu- 
facturer may be the honest one? 


But L. V. Burton, Editor of Food In- 
dustries, presents the other side of the 
picture: 

I fear that some member of your edi- 
torial staff has fallen for the canned 
propaganda sent out by the Food and 
Drug Administration. . . . I cannot be- 
lieve that all the things that allegedly 
befell the Catherine Hackett of the 
article have actually come into the ex- 
perience of one housewife and _ her 
family. 

. Catherine Hackett’s story does 
not ring true. If the whole inspection 
service of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion brings together only this little group 
of packages, how is it that one housewife 
has been the victim of all these so-called 
deceptions? 

. I grant that she is entitled as 
a housewife to know what she desires to 
know about the products she buys or to 
secure protection from possible harm 
through their purchase. 

S. 1944, the Tugwell Bill, would have 
given her not only all that to which 
she was entitled, but far more, very much 
more. It went way beyond the bounds 
of reason in its all-inclusive zeal. 

For the benefit of those who mistakenly 
regret the death of S. 1944, let them be 
assured that consumer protection will not 
be withheld. . 


We decline to comment on Mr. Burton’s 
remark about canned propaganda other 
than to say that Catherine Hackett is no 
creation of THE Forum’s editorial staff. 
She is a contributor of long standing and 
had no greater opportunity or incentive to 
fall for tinned goods of one brand than did 
Mr. Sterling for those bearing another 
label. 


AN AUTHOR ON Mrs. COLUM 


Hervey Allen, the not altogether unknown 
author of that perennial best-seller, Anthony 
Adverse, has written the Editor a long letter, 
from which we quote: 

It does seem pertinent and quite with- 
out any personal bias on my part, to 
write you now and to tell you how very 
important, and with what genuine ac- 
claim Mrs. Colum’s articles have been 
received, and what an amount of favora- 
ble discussion they have aroused among 
some of the outstanding writers and best 
critical minds of our particular time. 
Mrs. Colum brings to literature not only 
a clear and careful quality of critical 
thinking, but a depth of critical knowledge 
which has its roots deep in the sources of 
feeling and understanding of the past. In | 
addition to that, Mrs. Colum has had a | 
wide personal acquaintance with the liv- | 
ing spirits and important minds of her 
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ARE YOU 
CHICKEN WISE: 


Get acquainted witha 
CHICKEN and SPAGHETTI 
LUNCHEON or DINNER: 
Nothing is quite so tasty 
as these famous DINNERS 


CARUSO 


IN NEW YORK AND NEWARK 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Tue Forum offers a 
practical plan by which 
college and high school 
students can earn money 
soliciting subscriptions 
for the magazine. Write 
Student Department, 
Tue Forum, 441 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New 
York City. 
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time, i.e., the English, American, Irish, 


| and European authors who have made 


their mark upon modern literature. It is, 
in my opinion, therefore, very significant 


| to have Mrs. Colum doing, probably, the 


NAUHEIM 


GERMANY 


Now more than ever, is the modern woman 
and the man of affairs in need of the vigor- 
ous health which Bad Nauheim offers. Bad | 
Nauheim: the world famous resort for 
heart and vascular diseases and also for 
gout, rheumatism and ailments of the 
digestive organs. Carbonic acidulous 
brine-thermae; authoritative treatments, 
the William G. Kerckhoff Institute. Rest- 
fal hotels extend cheerful hospitality dur- 
ing an all year season. Pleasant diversions, | 
music, golf, sports, amid the charm of | 
woodland and flowers. Illustrated folders | 
from German Tourist Information Office, | 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and 
all first class travel bureaus. 


Maine 


Visit Acadia 
National Park 


Come to Maine and see Acadia National 
Park—the only national park in the East 
bordering the ocean. The view from the new 
and famous Cadillac Mountain Drive is the 
most glorious scenic panorama on the Atlan- 
te Coast. Don’t miss it. 

From Acadia Park go on, if you like, to 
famous Aroostook County, to the Gaspé 
Peninsula or to the Maritime Provinces. Plan 
your Maine trip now. Mail the coupon. 


Y MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
~~ 


Maine Publicity Bureau 

8390 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 
Please send free copy of Official State Pamphlet | 
Giving all information on Maine Vacations. 





| Code for the Churches,” 
| Haynes Holmes in the January number of 


| world had only one Christian denomina- | 


|corrupt as to be well nigh unendiura- | 
| ble... 


most brilliant pieces of criticism that are 
appearing just at the moment, for THE 
Forum. You are particularly to be con- 
gratulated on having her work appear 
in your magazine, just at a time when in 
| New York, although nowhere else in the 
United States, there is a silly attempt to 
insist that the canons of literature must 
conform to the irrelevant economic the- 
ories of Karl Marx. Aside from all this, | 
for your information, a great many people 
I know, who have never before, to speak 
| frankly, taken any particular interest in 


| Tue Forum, are now discussing it and 
| looking forward eagerly to Mrs. Colum’s 


articles. As an editor, I think your per- 


| spicacity has been great in having secured 
| her, as I have heard other editors, your 


esteemed contemporaries, say so. 


| SAINTS OUT OF SINNERS 


To the Editor: 
With haste, I turned to the article, “A 
by Dr. John 


Tue Forum, expecting to find something 
of practical value. In this expectation I 
was bitterly disappointed. 

The merger of all the denominations of 
Christendom into one united Church is 
an impossibility. It would not be a good | 
thing even though it were possible. The 


tion one time, and that church became so 


As to the other items in Dr. Holmes’ | 
proposed Code, all the denominations 
profess to be doing them already. . . . 

My personal opinion is that if the | 
churches knew how to make saints out of 
sinners, that would be the only knowledge | 
needed. . . . 


JEssE F. BENTON 
Knorville, Tenn. 


KIBITZER DOESN’T BLAME GERMANS 


To the Editor: 
Just a word of kibitzing on the article, 
“Germany Rearms” (Albert Brandt), in | 
a recent (January) issue of your ex- | 
cellent magazine. I have no quarrel with | 
its point of view, since I am, on the whole, | 
sympathetic with it; and it might go | 
without saying that even if I disagreed 
violently I would appreciate the eclectic | 





| character of your magazine. 


But what pains me is that I don’t see | 
how your high standards of editorial judg- | 
ment could have let go into print such | 
| horrible illogicality. I work for a college | 
| textbook department, and I should be | 
| prepared to be jumped on unmercifully | 
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Contest, the Poetry Editor 
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tries. (Announcement on p. 223) 
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_ by the college teachers I call on, if we ever 
| put out any such scrambled reasoning for 


college class study. 
I mean the “it is rumored, etc. . , 


_ thus Germany stands convicted”’ sort of 
| reasoning. What kind of dialectic is this? 
|The author’s main thesis may be quite 


correct, and may be fully borne out by 
future events, but at the present time | 
think we are all justified in demanding 
good, logical form in any analysis that 
comes to such unfriendly conclusions. 

I grant that the whole tenor of anti- 
Nazi criticism is of this sort. I began by 
being wholly in sympathy, but it has 
gone so far that I can’t stomach it any 
longer. The allegations are so overwhelm- 
ingly anonymous, general, and hysterical, 
having every symptom of wishful think- 
ing, that I now insist on indisputable 
evidence. For one reason, it remains pain- 
fully vivid to me what I uncritically swal- 
lowed from 1914 to 1920. If I’m tricked 
again, it will be by a new repertory. 

I don’t blame the Germans for being 
damned sore. 

THEODORE PuRINTUN 

Denver, Colo. 


CATCH UP WITH THE ANTS 
To the Editor: 

Those of us who flatter ourselves that 
humans represent the most socially ad- 
vanced form of life would do well to read 
“Ants and Man,” by John Langdon- 
Davies, in the December, 1933, Forum. 

Mr. Langdon-Davies offers the interest- 
ing conclusion that ants perpetuate mili- 
tary in addition to other types. He also 
tells us that the worker ants kill off their 
soldier ants in peacetime, thus relieving 
themselves of the burden of their sup- 
port. ... 
Would not this be a good time to start 
catching up with the ants? We might be- 
gin by putting all generals, admirals, and 
poison gas and other armaments manu- 
facturers, unprotected, in gas-testing 
chambers and turning on the gas. The 
enormous revenues released from military 
upkeep could then be diverted to the sup- 
port of our millions of unemployed and 
to reopening closed schools and to pay- 
ment of unpaid teachers’ salaries or other 
social purposes. .. . 

Annie S. GraY 

New York, N. Y. 






AN ENGLISH VIEW 

The Editor’s Foreword, ‘Can We Elim+ 
nate Fear?” in the March issue has been 
reprinted in Great Britain in the London 
Daily Herald. Following is an extract from 
a letter by a reader of that journal: 

Your article . . . is very inspiring 
will do much good amongst workingme® 
over here. . . . We over here are keenly 
watching your new experiment and trust 
it will be a huge success. 
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— 
ver LAWRENCE SULLIVAN is a veteran of 
for Washington journalism and is now a spe- 
cial wire editor with the Haskin Bureau. 
ag During the past winter he has been con- 
L of nected with the AAA’s adjustment of the 
his? burley-tobacco code. 
uite WiLL1AM P. Connery, JR. is a Demo- 
by cratic Congressman from Massachusetts 
1e I he lives in Lynn) and is Chairman of 
ling the Committee on Labor of the House of 
that Representatives. 

Mary AUSTIN has lived most of her 
unti- life in the southwest desert country, 
a by which has provided the scenes and sub- 
has jects of most of her numerous novels, 
any plays, essays, and poems. She enjoys a 
elm- wide reputation as interpreter of a vital 
‘ical, part of American civilization. 
nink- Harry D. Nims, a native of New Eng- 
table land and a practicing lawyer, is a mem- 
pain- ber of the Committee on Administration 
swal- of Justice in New York State and author 
icked of one book and many articles dealing 

with legal questions. 
being Forses WATSON is a former art critic 
of the New York Evening Post and of the 
UN New York World and is Technical Director 
of the Public Works of Art Project, 
operating underthe Treasury Department. 

Cuarves H. ME LIsH, author of “‘ Bunk 

About Beer” (December, 1931, Forum). 
s that §f js still a drinking man but since the repeal 
y ad- of the Eighteenth Amendment has con- 
> read § fined himself to consumption of milk. 
gdon- W. D. CuHrisTMaN studied for five 
RUM. years at the Sorbonne, in Paris, during 
terest- which time he was connected with the 
e mili- §f travel business, and is now an advertising 
le also § copy writer in New York City. 
E their Tuomas F. HEaty was born in Ireland 
lieving f and has been a newspaper man, publicity 
r sup- § writer, and hobo since coming to America. 

“The Bohemian Captivity” is one of a 
o start Bvries he plans to write on “Great 
ght be- ff American Delusions.” 
Is, and CuarLes W. THAYER is a Philadelphia 
manu- fj pioneer. Last year he graduated bril- 
testing § lantly from West Point, resigned his 
s. The f commission, and sailed to Russia for his 
nilitary literary fortunes. 
he sup- J. McBrive Dass was a farmer until 
ed and ff cotton dropped to 19 cents a pound. 
to pay: Since then he has been a student and 
yr other ff teacher of English. 

Joun Lancpon-Davies writes and 
GRAY lectures on scientific and philosophical 

questions. 

JosepHine W. JOHNSON lives in Mis- 

; suri. She has contributed fiction and 
e Elim> ¥ wetry to many periodicals. 
vas been E. Merritt Roor has contributed 
Londot Biprse and verse to both American and 
act from Bi English magazines. 

j CLareNce Cook LittLe, former Presi- 
ring an° Bient of the University of Michigan, is 
— of the Roscve B. Jackson Memorial 
e keenly ratory and Managing Director of the 
nd trust 


“merican Society for Control of Cancer. 








Tue French, be it said, know how to live. But their precise formula is 
elusive, perhaps because there is none. . . . It is almost entirely a matter 
of spirit, of atmosphere. And nowhere do you find this more beautifully 
demonstrated than aboard a French Line ship. 

There is a certain easy feeling about France-Afloat that makes life an 
altogether pleasant affair... . You do what you will, when you will, or 
simply do nothing at all. The fundamentals are furnished: comfortable 
surroundings . . . broad sun-decks for basking or sport . . . a well-stocked 
library ... intelligent company. And the food ...! French cuisine at its 
best ... plus a rare choice of wines, at moderate prices. 

Yes, there’s opportunity for the soul to expand during a French Line 
crossing. The bothersome details of existence are assumed by a staff of 
well-trained, English-speaking stewards. And the sturdy Breton sailors 
(bred to the sea) give you a comforting sense of mid-Atlantic security. 

How about that sabbatical, that deferred trip to Europe? Your travel 
agent will be glad to help you plan, without charge, a passage on France- 
Afloat. ... May we remind you that (for all its amenities) a French Line 
crossing costs no more? And shipboard expenses have been adjusted to 
the value of the dollar. . . . French Line, 19 State Street, New York City. 


PARIS (Enlarged, Redecorated Tourist Accommo- 
French fine dations), April 28. May 19. June 9 * ILE DE 
FRANCE, May 5 and 26, June 16 * LAFAYETTE. 
May 16, June 13 * CHAMPLAIN, May 12, June 2 
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SMILING, the installer takes his 
leave. He’s been courteous, care- 
ful, quick. He seemed to know 
just where the telephone should 
go. Just how to place it so that 
nothing should be marred. And 
now — “You’re connected!” 

A few days ago, having a tele. 
phone in this house was only an 
idea. A husband talked it over with 
his wife. They decided to go ahead. 
Now the telephone is a reality— 
tangible, delightful, vitally impor. 
tant to the family that lives here. 
Tonight Mother can visit with her 
friends, talk to relatives miles 
away, call the doctor should he be 
needed. 

A new neighbor has been linked 
with the millions of other tele 
phone equipped homes that make 
America one neighborhood. 
Another household has discovered 
the security and convenience 
brought by the Bell System's 
unified service of communication. 


Elwo 


Those who already have telephone ser 
vice can save many steps each day- 
through the house, up and down stairs— 
by having extensions placed in those 
rooms which are most frequently 
Greater convenience, greater privacy, # 
small extra cost. Installations are quick! 
made. Just call the Business Office % 
your Bell Telephone Company. 


BELL TELEPHONE SyYSTE™ 
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OUR 


Spring Song 


IS A 


Surf Song 


With our lazy Sun Decks as first 
balcony, the sea for a stage. and 
a backdrop of clear, blue sky. 
the breakers are putting on a 
continuous show for all our 
spring guests. In addition, to 
every one attending the perform- 
ance we offer a complete pro- 
gram for a bang-up spring holli- 
day. ® With the beach at our door, 
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and game rooms, squash courts, 
dances, music and varied enter- 
tainments right here in the hotels, 
you'll have no time for boredom. 
Outside there’s golf, tennis, rid- 
ing, and a Boardwalk lined with 
fascinating shops. ¢ If. on the 
other hand, you prefer relaxa- 
tion, we know of no pleasanter 
ways to find it than basking in 
the salted sunshine on our broad 
Ocean Decks, effacing fatigue in 
our modern health baths, or sink- 
ing into profound sleep at night 
to the rhythm of the sounding 
surf.... And our chef has a way 
with food that is wonderfully re- 
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freshing. * You'll never know 
how sweet springtime can be un- 
til you get a good sample of the 
seashore variety. We'll do our 
best to make it a good one. Write 
for reservations. Moderate rates. 
American and European plans. 
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Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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fs THE BOOK PARADE 


BY EDITH H. WALTON 


THE New Deaers, by Unofficial Ob- 
server (Simon & Schuster, $2.75). So many 
interpretations of the New Deal, so many 


ton have already poured from the presses 


_ that it is surprising to find a book of this 
| sort which does not seem redundant. 


the Literary Guild — whose April choice | 


appearance of anarchism, socialism, and 
finally communism. Herself a former agi. 


_tator, Miss Symes emphasizes ruefully 
versions of Roosevelt the Man, so many | 


| Winchellized glimpses of official Washing- | 


throughout the book the dual weakness of 
American radicalism — namely its failure 
to identify itself with the actual labor 
movement and its lamentable tendency 


| toward internal dissension. Her heart and 
(A book good enough, in fact, to convince | 


it is.) Written, as it is almost superfluous | 


to say, by a Washington newspaper man, 
The New Dealers is prodigal with informa- 


| tion about the men who are responsible 
| for the recovery program — not only the 
| headliners but their obscure assistants 


as well. Almost as witty as the Washing- 
ton Merry-Go-Round books, more read- 
able and detached than such solid partisan 


New Dealers is a skillful blend of accurate 


| information and crisp, informal anecdote. 


Although he is in sympathy with the 
New Deal— which was inevitable, he 


| maintains, and not of Roosevelt’s inven- 
| tion — the author criticizes freely whom- 


ever he pleases and is never bashful about 
ferreting out the weaknesses of the NRA. 
Whether or not his judgments and his 


| predictions can ultimately be depended 
| upon, The New Dealers is bound to remain 
| an invaluable (and very lively) reference 


book — a shrewd and exhaustive Who’s 


| Who of the Roosevelt régime. With equal 
| certainty it will give no comfort to the 


remaining pillars of the old order who, it 


REBEL AMERICA, by Lillian Symes and 
Travers Clement (Harper, $3.00). Those 
conservatives who imagine that the revo- 
lutionary tradition is alien to this country 
will probably be rudely surprised by Miss 
Symes’ study of social revolt in the 


| United States. Her book is the more im- 


pressive because she and her husband have 
eliminated from consideration all merely 


| reformist movements and have concen- 


trated on those groups whose aim was a 
complete transformation of the social 
order. The story starts, in a richly comic 
vein, with the eccentric and impractical 
Utopians of the 1820’s and 1830's, who 
founded such colonies as New Harmony 
(sponsored by Robert Owen), Oneida, and 


| Brook Farm. Fantasy ended, however, 


| 





her hopes lie, it is clear, with Rebel 
America, but she writes with a detach. 
ment, a humor, a penetrating fairness 
which enable her to do justice to all 
groups and to interest a far wider public 
than professional radicals. Aside from its 
solider virtues, her book gives an un- 
commonly lively account of an act in the 
American drama which has always been 
conspicuous for the color and vigor of its 
actors —for its Jack Reeds, its Daniel 


| studies as The Roosevelt Revolution, The | De Leons, its Emma Goldmans, its lusty 


and swaggering Wobblies. At one and the 
same time Rebel America is good sociology, 
good entertainment, and good literature. 


NAZISM: AN ASSAULT ON CIVILIZATION, 
edited by Pierre van Paassen and James 
Waterman Wise (Smith & Haas, $2.50). 
Vehement with protest as it is, this 
symposium can hardly serve as a reliable 
guide to Nazi Germany. The outraged 
liberalism of the very diverse contributors 
does them credit, but in several instances 
they could have afforded to be more cool- 
headed. There are, however, some sound 
and excellent articles in the book— 


|notably Dorothy Thompson on the 
claims, do not yet realize that they are | 
| licked. 


record of persecution, Alice Hamilton on 
the enslavement of women, Ludwig Lore 
on the fate of the worker, Ludwig Lew- 
isohn on the revolt against civilization, 
Emil Lengyel on the international Nazi 
movement, and Miriam Beard’s analysis 
of the unexpurgated edition of Hitler's 
autobiography. Even when one has made 
due allowance for the bitterness and revul- 
sion of this group of writers — which also 
includes such men as Robert F. Wagner, 
Alfred E. Smith, William Green, and 
Rabbi Wise — the record as they reveal it 
is sufficiently appalling. Nazism is good 
journalistic propaganda, written at white 
heat and none too carefully. It tends tobe 
over-inflammatory, but its excesses ar 
understandable. 


Twice SEVEN, by H. C. Bainbridge (Dut- 
ton, $3.50). This mad autobiography of an 


with the Civil War and the emergence of | equally mad but most engaging English- 
Marxism. Thereafter Miss Symes deals | man is too fantastic for precise definitiob. 


| with more weighty matters — the devel- | At one time or other Mr. Bainbridge was# 
_ opment of trade unionism and western | research assistant to Dr. Ludwig Mond, 


agrarianism; the rise and decay of the | an intimate friend of the enigmatic 
Knights of Labor and the I.W.W.; the | “Baron Corvo,” and English agent for 
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Carl Fabergé, the Russian Court jeweler. 
He writes of all three, but chiefly and best 
of Fabergé, who designed fabulous Easter 
eggs for the Tsar and whose eager clients 
were largely kings and queens. Mr. Bain- 
bridge tells some admirable yarns of the 
Edwardian Era, and of the royalty and 
Rothschilds whom he knew so intimately. 
He discloses himself, moreover, as some- 
thing of a philosopher, with a mystic at- 
tachment to Russia and to the number 
seven. Leaping wildly from one topic to 
another, mixing sense and nonsense, he 
has nevertheless succeeded in producing a 
genuinely original and highly diverting 
book. 


WINDOWS ON HENRY STREET, by Lillian 
D. Wald (Little, Brown, $3.00). The 
famous Henry Street Settlement was 
established in 1893, and in this book its 
founder, Miss Wald, glances back in- 
formally over forty fruitful years of social 
service. She describes the changes that 
have occurred in New York’s East Side, 
the mounting and manifold activities of 
the Henry Street nurses, the educational 
programs which the Settlement has 


sponsored, the visitors of all races and | 


political creeds whom it has entertained. 


Miss Wald’s book is packed with anec- | 


dotes and is written with a disarming lack 
of dogmatism — though one misses the 
graphic power of a Steffens. She sees 
heartening signs for the future, and the 
setbacks which she has frequently ex- 
perienced have in no wise diminished her 
passion for social reform. 


THE OPPERMANNS, by Lion Feuchtwanger 
(Viking, $2.50). If it is to be more than 
mere journalism a flagrantly topical novel 


such as this must be written with restraint | 


and a sense of proportion. Precisely these 
qualities characterize The Oppermanns. 
A child could not doubt what Lion 
Feuchtwanger thinks of the Nazi move- 
ment, and yet his fictional indictment is 
0 dignified, so artfully understated that 


it is twice as effective as impassioned | 
truculence. The Oppermanns are wealthy, 


middle-class Jews who have inherited a 
large furniture business in Berlin and 
whose culture is real and solid. Relatively 
uinterested in politics and confident of 
their personal security, they are inclined 
to minimize the gathering storm. When it 
breaks they are unprepared and incredu- 
lous. Obviously better off than their 
weaker brethren, they nevertheless suffer 


cruelly. Their business and careers are | 


swept away; most of them are exiled; the 
erstwhile dilettante of the family quix- 


dtically exposes himself to the horrors of a | 
concentration camp; the most promising | 


the younger generation — a schoolboy 
—commits suicide for a matter of prin- 
ciple. Feuchtwanger has written a deeply 
Moving panoramic novel which drama- 





LEWIS BROWNE 


How Odd 
of God 


I mportant 
New Books 


An “Introduction to the Jews” by the 
author of Stranger Than Fiction and This 
Believing World. Browne, treating his 
subject objectively, provides answers to 
all questions which might be asked by 


an intelligent Gentile. 


MORRIS HILLQUIT 


$2.50 


Loose Leaves from 


a Busy Life 


An autobiography rich in its record of 
inside events in the history of Socialism 


and impressive in its depiction 
lifetime spent unselfishly for a 


of a 
great 


cause. Many important personages are 


intimately pictured. 


$2.50 


At all bookstores 
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NORMAN THOMAS 


The Choice 
Before Us 


“In many respects some of the finest and 
most valuable criticism of the present 
administration that is to be 
N.Y. World-Tel. 
“A consistently developed commentary 
on man’s state of turmoil.” — N.Y. 
Times. $2.50 


found 
anywhere.” - 


CHARLES A. BEARD 
The Idea of 
National Interest 


‘“‘Far and away the most mature and 
thoughtful work he has done; weighty 
in substance, serious in tone, its out- 
standing quality is its intellectual 
and social comprehension of particular 
national interests which have affected 


foreign policy.”’ — Sat. Rev. of Lit. $3.75 
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for you a Course in Business Management. It brings the 
best known business training up-to-date — training which has 
helped over 400,000 men to greater financial security and 
earning power. Send for the interesting 1934 descriptive 
booklet “‘What a Business Man Must Know Today.” 
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You are meeting new problems today. So we have prepared 
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THAT ENDURE 


Now Over 125,000 Sold 


LIFE BEGINS AT FORTY 
by Walter B. Pitkin 


$1.50 at bookstores 


The famous book that has brought new 
hope, courage and contentment to count- 
less men and women. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
McGraw Hill Bldg. New York City 


Magnificent 


Obsession 
By Lloyd C. Douglas $2.50 


He Third best selling book of fiction in the 
United States throughout 1933 ...A 
national best-seller for more than 20 consec- 
utive months... Thirty-fourth printing... 


WILLETT, CLARK & COMPANY 
Chicago and New York 


Honor school. Small ciasses. Accre- 
dited. ROTC. Supervised study. Pre- 
pares for college or business. Highest 
standards. Junior school for small 
boys. Housemother. All athletics. 
Swimming. Catalog Dr. J. J. Wicker. 
Military Academy, Box 4, Fork Union, Va. 


Would you gambol on the beach of some 
far nation? 

Would you join a 
Carcassonne? 

Would you spend a week in walking 

Or confine yourself to rocking 

In a chair on some piazza in Bayonne? 


nudist camp in 


Would you care to earn some money for 
vacation? 

Would you deign to spend a little of your 
time? 

We suggest you use the coupon — 

It is quite au dela soupgon 

And may answer all the questions in this 
rime. 


rPeerr rer VTITeTF Fever rrr err Tree Cre ee 


The FORUM 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 
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tizes, with real understanding, the crisis | 


in modern Germany. 


Moscow, 1911-1933, by Allan Monkhouse 
(Little, Brown, $3.50). One of the British 
engineers who were tried so sensationally 
for espionage and sabotage in April, 1938, 
Mr. Monkhouse writes more generously of 
the Soviets than anyone could have ex- 
pected. For twenty-two years, on and off, 
Mr. Monkhouse had been engaged on 


engineering projects in Russia, and even | 


the famous Metropolitan Vickers trial did 
not alienate his real regard for the Russian 
people. No stylist, and possessed of no 
gift for the vivid phrase, Mr. Monkhouse 
writes, nevertheless, very interestingly of 
Tsarist, Revolutionary, and Soviet Russia. 
His comparison of past and present 
economic conditions, his analysis of the 
Five Year Plan, its accomplishments and 
weaknesses, are straightforward and en- 


| lightening. His account of the trial itself is | 


disappointing in that he presupposes too 
much detailed knowledge on the part of 
the reader and that he merely parrots the 
official British explanation. He has hon- 
estly tried, however, to give the Soviets 
their due, and he has sufficiently over- 
come his natural prejudices to make his 
book a fairly trustworthy report of a fair- 
minded specialist. 


work for Mr. Cabell’s well-known opinions 

on sex,romance, religion, and the iniquities 

of unappreciative book reviewers. The 

old master writes— need one add— 

| with his customary ornateness and ur. 

| banity. Perhaps one should be grateful, 
in a time of change, that Mr. Cabell re. 
mains so unalterably himself. 


PARCHED EARTH, by Arnold B. Am.- 
strong (Macmillan, $2.50). Tontos Valley, 
in California, had belonged successively to 
the Indians, to mission priests, and to a 
family of Spanish grandees. With the 
coming of industrialization it belonged 
wholly to Everett Caldwell — who ground 
down labor in his fruit canneries and whose 
father had cheated the Vasquez Clan and 
|a pioneer family named Rathbone of 
their rightful heritage. Belle Vasquez, 
now the town prostitute, and Hattie 
Rathbone, an eccentric old maid, re- 
mained to defy him. With them, and with 
the resentful ranks of labor, he fought a 
bitter battle which is the theme of Parched 
Earth. Mr. Armstrong has a quick percep- 
tion of the social and racial antagonisms 
inherent in such a town as Caldwell, but 
he has cheapened his story by too liberal a 
dose of melodrama. Nevertheless, Parched 
Earth is an exciting, if crudely written, 
novel, which looks the facts of industrial- 
ism squarely in the face. 


Tuomas A. Eptson, by Mary Childs Ner- | 


ney (Smith & Haas, $3.50). This informal 


biography, by a woman who spent two | 
years sorting old manuscripts and files for | 
| Edison in his home at Orange, has the 


merit of being lively and unhackneyed. 
From old employees, from dusty papers, 
from personal observation, Miss Nerney 
was able to collect some really new ma- 
terial — fresh anecdotes in particular — 
and her book manages to humanize the 
inventor and to convey his personal 
charm. Organization is not her strong 
point, nor does she do much with Edison’s 
relation to his age, but she does contrive 
to make one understand the passion for 
ceaseless experiment which took preced- 
ence over all other interests throughout 
Edison’s long and fruitful life. 


SMIRT, by Branch Cabell (McBride, 
$2.50). His publishers point out that this 
is the first novel which Mr. Cabell has 
written for six years. (Wasn’t he the 


gentleman who publicly forswore fiction?) 


Mr. Cabell himself prefers to stress the 
fact that his is the first book since Alice in 
Wonderland to treat a full-length dream 


| PRIVATE WoRLDS, by Phyllis Bottome 
(Houghton Mifflin, $2.50). A_ hospital 
for the mentally deranged is the setting of 
| this novel, and its three leading characters 
| — one of them a woman — are all brilliant 
| psychiatrists. Despite the medical ter- 
minology, however, and the poor crazed 
| creatures who hover in the background, 
| Miss Bottome has, as usual, written a 
| very acceptable romantic love story with 
| enough flavor of originality to make it 
distinctly superior to her recent books. 


_ THE Wire, by Helen Grace Carlisle (Har- 
court, Brace, $2.50). Safely harbored in an 
unusually satisfactory marriage, Nina 
Cameron came to learn, in the course 
of twenty-six climactic hours, that she 
was not yet through with struggle. Miss 
Carlisle has very cleverly interwoven the 
story of Nina’s pampered present and of 
her tragic and ravaged past. Emotionally 
a little florid, a little sentimental, the book 
is skillfully written and _ sufficiently 
| dramatic to please the admirers of Mothers 
Cry — the novel which made Miss Car- 
lisle’s reputation. 


realistically. To the layman, Smirt bears a | 


remarkable resemblance to Mr. Cabell’s 
other works and is, moreover, so very 
unlike a novel that the author can hardly 
be accused of. inconsistency. The dream 


adventures of Smirt (who happens, oddly | 
enough, to be both a writer and a Vir- | 
ginian) are merely a convenient frame- | 


So Stoop I, by Jane Culver (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.00). A sensitive, slightly pre 
cocious young girl, weighed down by the 
| burden of her Catholicism, is the herome 
of this novel by a newcomer who writes 
with surprising freshness and delicacy. 
Torn between their frivolous Catholic 
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mother and a Protestant father who ap- 
peared enviably free of their own sense of 
sin, Nancy and her brother — always 
leagued together against their elder sister 
—struggled to attain a feeling of ade- 
quacy and self-reliance. The book is loosely 
episodic, but it is superior to the usual 
so-so novel about adolescent struggles. 


BREAKFAST IN BED, by Sylvia Thompson 
(Little, Brown, $2.50). With her usual glib 

e Miss Thompson follows the affairs 
of a London household from dawn till 


midnight of the same day. Sir Frederick | 
Nicholson and his wife, their spoiled way- | 


| ward daughter, her lover, the Townsend 
| servants all reveal their secrets to the eye 
| of omnipotence in a novel which is in no 


way remarkable, but which is written 
with competence and charm. 


Tue NINE TAILorRs, by Dorothy L. Sayers 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.00). Lord Peter 
Whimsey, Miss Sayers’ aristocratic sleuth, 
unravels this time a murder which is inti- 
mately connected with the bells of a 
beautiful old fen-country church. The 
atmosphere is excellent; the plot, novel 
and intricate. This can easily be considered 
one of the best of the Lord Peter mysteries. 





GEOFFREY CHAUCER, by John Livingston 
Lowes (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50). It has al- 
ways been a pity that for the average reader 
much of the real greatness of Chaucer, not as 
the father of English poetry, not as the im- 
mortalized pioneer in a language which in a 
literary sense remained comparatively un- 


explored until it felt the genius of his discovery, | 


but rather as the first great modern interpreter 
of realities, has been obscured through failure 
to grasp the meaning of many of his references. 
The failure is understandable enough, for 
Chaucer’s world was completely different 
from ours: it was a world of religious super- 
stition, of courtly romance, of classical learning; 
it was a world, however, in which the struggles, 
the schemes, the adventurings of men and 
women were no less complex or fascinating 
than they are to-day. The trick is to see be- 
yond the obscurities of forgotten customs and 
lore and find the realities. This Professor 


Lowes helps us to do in an interpretation of | 


Chaucer and his times which is as meticulous 
and revealing as his famous interpretation of 
Coleridge — The Road to Xanadu. The present 
work is one of those rare phenomena — an 
excellent piece of scholarly research untinc- 
tured by the tartaric dullness characteristic, 
unfortunately, of most books of this nature. 


BLOODY MARY’S, by Geoffrey Dennis 
Simon & Schuster, $2.50). Books and books 
have been written about boys and about boys’ 
schools, and the majority of them have suc- 
ceeded pretty well in glorifying adolescent 
triumphs and in concealing adolescent tragedies 
behind ivy-covered walls of sentiment. Mr. 
Dennis takes his readers behind the walls and 
lets them see through the frightened, observing 
eyes of Abel Yeo the lives of boys and masters 
man English grammar school at the turn of 
the century. Bloody Mary's is a book sensitive 
to the inherent cruelty and bestiality of chil- 
dren, to their dread of cruelty and bestiality 
in adults, and to the wary, hopeful tenderness 
of both toward each other on those rare oc- 
tasions when their relationship reaches a 
mutual understanding. 


I WAS A GERMAN, by Ernst Toller (Mor- 
tow, $2.75). Ernst Toller was one of the leaders 
of the socialists active in Bavaria during the 

an Revolution in the closing month of 
the World War. A Jew, he was brought up to 
love Germany and to cherish many of the 
Prejudices of the German people. His experi- 





ences in the war quickly purged him of the 
latter, and he came back from the front, shat- 
tered in health, to devote all his efforts to the 
establishment of a Soviet Republic in Germany. 
The failure of this republic, Herr Toller points 
out, can be blamed largely on the mistrust 


which the various factions of German socialists | 
held for each other. His is a story of idealism, 


of valiant service for a cause he believes is 
the only solution to the difficulties in which the 
country he loves now finds herself. It is un- 
evenly told, trivial and jerky in some parts, 
pathetically humorous and poignantly tragic 
in others, but it is a sincere document and it 
contains much to make one ponder upon the 
utter futility of war and the tyrannies of a 
tottering social system. 


SAMUEL Pepys: The Man in the Making, by 
Arthur Bryant (Macmillan, $3.00). Mr. Bryant 
has constructed from the massive diary of 
Samuel Pepys, from Pepys’ Memoirs of the 


| Royal Navy, and from his reams of official 
| correspondence a biography that should hold 


its own for many years to come. This, the first 
volume, deals with Pepys’ life from his birth in 


London, in 1633, to the year 1669, when his | 


wife Elizabeth died. Pepys’ rise from obscurity 
to the positions of Clerk of the Acts and Sur- 


veyor-General of Victualling for His Majesty's | 


Navy would have delighted the heart of Ho- 


ratio Alger, but that worthy, unlike Mr. Bryant, | 


or Samuel Pepys himself, for that matter, 
would hardly have reported upon the sly 
scheming, the petty politics, and the frequent 
lapses from virtue which, in the telling, make 
the hero of this biography so beguiling. 


MEN AGAINST THE SEA, by Charles Nord- 
hoff and James Norman Hall (Little, Brown, 
$2.00). Continuing the story they began in 
Mutiny on the Bounty, Messrs. Nordhoff and 


| Hall relate the adventures of Captain Bligh | 
and the eighteen men who were set adrift | 
with him in an open boat in the lonely South | 
Seas, near the Friendly Islands. Their narrative 

is based on facts, facts which have not been | 
warped by melodramatic adaptation in the | 


present version of this heart-stirring saga of 
suffering and grim perseverance. The voyage 


of Captain Bligh and his men across thirty- | 
six hundred miles of uncharted ocean to the | 
Dutch colony at Timor will always remain a | 
glorious chapter in the history of man’s | 
heroism, and Men Against the Sea treats the | 
| chapter reverently and faithfully. 
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The Brain Trust 
on the Administration’s Policy 


AMERICA’S 
RECOVERY 
PROGRAM 


This new book, just published, presents in a 
series of illuminative chapters, clear, direct 
statements by various members of the Brain 
Trust, of the policy at Washington: Tugwell on 
Agriculture, Wolman on Labor, Tily on Busi- 
ness under the N.R.A., Berle on Banking, 
Sachs on N.R.A. policies, Onthank on How 
Codes are Made, Pasvolsky on International 
Aspects, Thorp on Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and others. $1.75 
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international repute. That is why the FAL- 
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Before the Stork Arrives 


OTHERHOOD richly deserves the most When there are no abnormal or disturbing 

skillful medical care to be had. But, conditions, Nature's processes should not 

far too often, safeguards which can be pro- be interfered with. But without hurry- 

vided are neglected. Asa rule, when proper ing Nature, expert obstetricians can often 

preparations for childbirth are made, pro’ ¢“/"®, smooth the way for the modern mother by 

spective mothers have little cause for 442 methods unavailable to her grandmother's 
anxiety. ‘ physician. 


Having the right physician isa great com- 4 With vigilant and unremitting care on the 
fort. It means as much to the husband as @=@ part of her physician and with her own 
to his wife to be entirely satisfied with the gigstaj complete cooperation, the period of wait- 
experience and skill of the doctor who may /ff#8lj ing should be one of happiness and serenity 
be called in attendance. wees = for the expectant mother. 
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Long before the stork arrives, the doctor 
will advise about diet, proper rest and ex- 
ercise, and will make periodic examina- 
tions. At regular intervals the doctor 
studies and records blood pressure, uri- 
nalyses, temperature, weight, heart and charge. The Metropolitan will send on 
lung action, and possibly makes tests of 1 request its free booklet, ‘Information for 
the blood. Suggestions about mental at- [Mmiea’ Expectant Mothers.” Address Booklet 
titude may also be given. rw Department 534-F. 


In many localities clinics give free service 
to those who cannot afford to employ the 
regular attendance of a doctor. Maternity 
Centers and other Health Centers give 
valuable advice and information without 
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